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No. 18 Broadway. | 
NEw York, Dec. 18, 1896. } 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of this date are some data in regard to 
the extent of the adoption of standard rail sections. The 
following extract from a letter received by the writer a 
few months ago from Mr. Robert W. Hunt, in reply to 
a request, will be of interest in this connection, especially 
as coming from such an excellent authority. Mr. Hunt 


“©... The principal railroads of the United States 
are very rapidly adopting the sections recommended by 
American Society of Civil Engineers, instancing which 
I would name the Baltimore & Ohio; Louisville & Nash- 
ville: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Michigan Central; Delaware & Hud- 
son; Fitchburg; Louisville, New Albany & Chicago; 
Illinois Central: Wisconsin Central; Chesapeake & Ohio; 
New Orleans & Northeastern; Queen & Crescent; Erie; 
Texas Midland, etc., etc. 

‘In fact the Illinois Steel Company have informed me 
that over 40 per cent. of the rails made by them are of 
the standard (Am. Soc.) sections, and that the adoption 
is increasing very rapidly.” 

FOSTER CROWELL. 








Railroad Projects in Korea. 
SEOUL, Korea, Nov. 14. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

A brief summary of the railroad projects now being 
talked of in this country may be of interest to your read- 
ers. The most important line is that from here to Che- 
mulpo. The final survey is now in progress for this rail_ 
road. The year given Mr. Morse (President American 
Trading Ce.), who has the concession, in which to begin 
work upon the road, will expire during April next. A 
Mr. Cauley, the engineer who it is supposed will superin. 
tend the cunstruction of the road, is here; also, Mr. 
Collbran, late President of a Colorado railroad, who is in 
this country looking after the interests, it is understood, 
of these financially interested in the road, and in the 
gold mine which is being worked, several days by pony 
back north of here. 

A French syndicate has the concession for a railroad to 
Wee-ju. They have three years in which to begin work, 
and nine years to complete the road. 

The Japanese are struggling for the concession for the 
railread between this placeand Tusan. Thisand the 
railroad. from the Ginsan (near the much talked of 
Port Lazaroff), to the northern border; and another 
from Seoul to Mak-po, en the southwestern coast, 
are all for future consideration by the government. So 
far as the Japanese are concerned, they made themselves 
odious with their bayonets, while here in power, so there 
is a disposition not to show them any favor. D. 








A Convenient Moment Table. 





Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Ltd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The following table, prepared in this office, being 
a modification of one used by Mr. C. L. Strobel, will b« 
found to have many advantages for computing bridge 
Stresses for wheel loads. It is eomputed for the Cooper 
“Class E-30” loading, and the results can be changed for 


Western Office 


any one of the other ““E” classes given by Cooper, by a 
single setting of the slide-rule. For example, any mo- 
ment wanted for “Class E-27” will be ohtained by tak- 
ing 3% of the corresponding mecment for *‘Class E-30,” 
giveninthe table. Toprepare this table the computa- 
tions are exceedingly simple. Each horizontal space re- 
fers to a single wheel or increment of train load. 
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Cooper’s E-30 Moment Table. 
For 210644-Ton Locomotives. 
Followed by 3,000 lbs. per lin. ft. of Track. 
Loads in Thousands of lbs. 
Moments in Thousands of. T te lbs. 
For One Rail. 


To find the moment to the left of any wheel, you add 
and multiply as shown by the arrows and signs in this 
illustration : 








a b c d e f g 
15 5 112.6 

3 13 37.5, 27t172.5 
16+ Sx 5 ——> =187.5 7 

4 18 —~>-52.5 360.07 





The reason some of the figures are placed above the 
lines is because their only use is in the original compu- 
tation of the table. All of the figures on the line are 
used in computing moments and shears. 

To illustrate how the table is used, the following ex- 
ample is given of a 200-ft. span of eight panels. 
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With wheel 4 at c we have: 


Length of bridge to right of C...........c0.- - 150ft. 
“** train to left of 4 (from table).... ... 18 ** 
Total length of train on bridge............... "168 = 
Nea rest point of train load in fable (load 24)... 164 ** 
Distance from load point 24 to end of trass, a = 
Total weight of train to point 24 (from table).. 303 Ibs. 
Increment of moment to be added........... 1,112 ft. Ibs. 
a of entire train about point 24 (from 
Gad citcawuntccdendeucidensecaseqnesace eewane ‘ =o 
Increment of moment as above...............05 mahCt( 
WORME WOUNAIG si adedccacccadcardceeccecaceqcduc 27,450 X 2 = 6,862 
Negative moment about wheel 4.............. 


Required moment at c (thousands of ft. Ibs.). 
T. L. ConDRoNn, 
Resident Engineer. 


6,502 








The Tragedy of the Queen Lane Reservoir. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Some interesting features were develeped by the suit 
of the contractors for the balance of the money (10 per 
cent.) due on their contract, withheld by the City of 
Philadelphia because the structure leaked so badly after 
‘‘completion” as to require additional work to be done 
to adapt it to its purpose. 

While the specifications called for “‘a complete and 
perfect reservoir ready for use,” it was claimed that the 
contractors were not obliged to provide a structure that 
would hold water, but merely to move the material and 
place it where the city’s employees, directed as deter- 
mined by the lines and grades given by its engineers, 
said material to be of such quality as might be approved 
by the inspectors. It was shown that the banks as built 
had not settled more than half an inch, if any; yet the 


specifications had been violated in many important par- 
ticulars by plowing up the site, after removing the top 
soil and rolling the surface thus prepared without tooth- 
ing or stepping the foundations to break the flow of 
water under the tanks and binding them to the bed: 
that openings were left in the banks for railroad tracks ; 
that the disposition of the best filling material was 
changed ; that slag was used instead of stone in mixing 
concrete for the lining ; that stones as large as 4 ft. (in- 
stead of 3in.), powder cans and cross-ties were found in 
the outer banks, and that the joint between the bottom 
lining and side slopes was so open as to permit water 
to escape freely through them ‘‘as if flowing into an 
empty space.” 

It appeared that the resident engineer had reported 
these modifications, or most of them, at the time and 
asked for instructions from headquarters, and was 
ordered to let them go, as it was all right; but when he 
came to be examined under oath and just as his cross- 
eqamination began, the Court adjourned for the day, 
and the next morning he sacrificed himself, being dis- 
tracted between his sense of duty and his reluctance to 
reveal the facts. He was a young man of excellent 
moral character, having responsible charge of several 
large contracts, requiring his personal attention to a 
multitude of details, which made it impracticable for 
him to supervise personally every movement, while it 
was shown that the inspectors appointed were trades- 
men of various kinds having no knowledge of the skill 
required in making water-tight banks, 

Expert opinions were studiously excluded, and it was 
stated that ‘‘all reservoirs leaked’’; also that no amount 
of concrete could be made water tight; that aclay puddle 
of two (2) feet in thickness was not sufficient to prevent 
percolation; that the reservoir did not leak, but it was a 
mere seepage incidental to all new banks, although the 
loss was over 9,000,000 gals. per diem, and many other 
interesting statements were presented worthy of the 
consideration of the profession. Under,the charge of the 
Court that if the jury found it to be a fact that the con- 
tract had been substantially complied with under the 
terms of the specifications, and in view of the testimony 
they must find for the plaintiffs, their verdict was ren- 
dered accordingly. 

The important question for the profession is to deter- 
mine whether under the methods prevailing in many 
larger municipalities, it is not better to place the entire 
responsibility for results upon the contractor, and let 
him assume all risks as to methods and materials, 
making service the crucial test, and giving a guarantee 
for maintenance for a sufficient time to insure good re- 
sults ? Civis. 








The Effect of High Speed on Track Maintenance. 





Some time ago we had eccasion to inquire into the 
prebable effect of increased speed in raising the standard 
of track construction and track maintenance. The mest 
specific answer received to our inquiries was from Mr. 
P. H. Dudley, and it appears below: 

**(1.) How far has increased train speed influenced the 
New York Central and other railroads in recent years in 
raising the standard of track ? 

‘“* Answer: It has been an impertant factor, though 
by no means the only one. Raising the standard of the 
track has long been recognized by this company and 
ethers, as one of the economical means of carrying the 
necessary increasing wheel and train loads to meet the 
constantly decreasing rates for transportation. The 
files of your paper will show that the N.Y.C. & H. R. R. 
R.was the first in this country te adept, in 1883, a 5-in. 80- 
lb. steel rail. The rail was put into service in 1884, 
With 15 lbs. more metal we increased the stiffness of the 
80-lb. section 66 yer cent. over our former 65-lb. rail. 
This was the first section where stiffness was madea 
primary instead of a secondary consideration for the 
weight of the metal, and our experience has 
shown this principle to be so vaduable that it has 
been extended in subsequent designs. The de- 
monstration of thejvalue of a stiff, 5-in., 80-lb. rail 
in raising the standard and ease of maintenance of our 
track was so apparent that several reads put into service 
5-in. 80 and 85-lb. rails, but none of them were equal in 
stiffness to our 80-lb. rail per pound of metal. 

‘*In a short time, as soon as the requisite number of 
miles of the 80-lb. rails were in service, the speed and 
weight of the trains were increased and the locomo- 
tives enlarged, which hastened the completion of laying 
the entire main line with 80-lb. rails. 

‘‘The practical result of introducing the 80-lb. rails 
the three-tie supported joints, the higher standard of 
surfacing and the use of more ballast, has been to re- 
duce the undulations per mile of our track on the 80- 
lb. rails over 50 per cent., and the 100-lb. rails over 75 
per cent. of what it was formerly on tke 65-lb. rails, not- 
withstanding an increase in the weight and speed of the 
trains, and a decrease in cost for labor and ties. The 
improved track is not only evident by examinations 
and operation, but is also shown by Mr. Dudley’s diae 
gramsof the inspection of the track made with the 
dynagraph car. 

‘*(2.) How far has this been an influence in bringing 
about heavier rail sections ? 

‘* Anstver: The service of fast and heavy trains is ef 
course hastening the introduction of heavier rails, for 
high speed on light rails quickly cuts out the ties and dis- 
turbs the ballast, rendering the maintenance too expens- 
ive for present service. The safety of operating is also 
very much increased. The dynamic effects of thestatic) 
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wheel loads on poor track and light rails may be in- 
crease'l two or even three times. 

**(3.) What are the principal advances that the N. Y. 
C. & H.R. R. R. has made in track standards in the 
last ten or fifteen years ? 

“Answer: Raising the standard of maintenance by 
labor ; changing from the system of opposite to alter- 
nate joints ; more efficient ballasting, particularly stone 


New Ten-Wheel Freight Locomotives, Class “Q” 
Mexican Central Railroad. 





We illustrate the new Class ‘‘Q”’ freight locomotives 
of the Mexican Central Railroad, designed by Mr. F. W. 
Johnstone, Superintendent of Motive Power and Ma- 
chinery. 

Ten of these engines have been built by the Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works and delivered to the Mexican 


pressure of 180 lbs. The firebox is 120 in. long, 313¢ in. 
wide at the grate and 70 in. from the bottom of the mud 
ring tothe under side of the crown sheet. The total 
heating surface is 2,060 sq. ft. and the grate area is 26 sq. 
ft. It will be seen that the firebox is very long and nar- 
row, and that the heating surface per foot of grate area 
is in excess of ordinary practice. The tender used with 


these engines is of large capacity, providing for 4,500 gals. 
of water and 8 tons ef coal. 


ballast ; heavy rails of the greatest stiffness per weight 
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Total Wheel Base 23'Q" 
Fig. 1.—Ten-Wheel Freight Locomotive, Class Q—Mexican Central Railroad. 


of metal of any in use; hard and tough steel rails of 
high elastic limits ; requiring better hotbed treatment 
and finish of rails by the mills; the adoption of the 
three-tie supported joints ; the square-necked, steel track 
belt ; high grade of steel in the splice bars. 

“That the three-tie supported joint is superior to the 
two-tie, suspended joint, we have had ample opportun- 
ity and experience to prove on the same section of 80-Ib. 
rails and under the same traffic. On the two-tie, sus- 
pended joints, the 22-in. splice bars wore rapidly near 
the center, the receiving ends of the rails cutting out on 
the top, the trackmen not being able to hold the surfac- 
ing from year to year, the rails taking a set, deteriorat- 
ing rapidly with each year of service. With the three- 
tie, supported joint (splice bars 36 inches long), the wear 
of the splice bars is but little faster in the center than 
elsewhere, and our trackmen under the same service 
have been able to maintain the joints and hold a uniform 
surface of the track for several years. This service is 
under our fastest and heaviest trains. 

‘*(4.) What effect does speed have on the cost of main- 
tenance of track ? 

‘* Answer: Theoretically it increases it, but practically 
it depends so much upon the stiffness of the rails and 
standard of track that the cost of maintenance decreases 
rapidly as tke standard rises, With our standard of 
maintenance on our 80 and 100 lb. hardrails, we find that 
the standard of track has improved from year to year 
under our fast trains, the labor being less per mile than 
that required on our 65-lb, rails some years since. 

‘*(5.) What effect does increased speed have on the dis- 
cipline and morale of the men in the track department, 
as well asin the transportation department ? 

** Answer: It has increased their alterness and effici- 




















SECTION A-B 






































FLAN OF or. TON FAIL 


CAST /RON DECK PLATE. 


Fig. 5.—Details of Frame—Mexican Ten-Wheel Freight Locomotive. 


In the arrangement of details these engines possess 


many novel features. 
In Fig. lis shown the elevation drawing, while Fig. 2 


Central, five having drivers 56 in. in diameter and five 
with 60-in. drivers. 
As will be seen from the drawings, these engines are of 





ency in a very marked manner. The trackmen have now 
become so skilled that they can surface the rails to their 
full value, the smoothness of the track depending more 
upon the condition of the steel than the men. We must 
look quite as much to improved surface rails as to the 
trackmen for better surface tracks,” 


the simple 10-wheel type, with cylinders 20in.in diam- 
eter by 24in, stroke, and have a driving wheel base of 
11 ft. The weight on the drivers is 107,000 lbs., while the 
total weight in working order is 137,000 Ibs. 

The boiler is of Otis steel, of the Belpaire type, and is 
unusually large, measuring 6134 in. in diameter at the 


front end of the barrel, and carries a working steam 


shows sections taken at various points, 

In connection with the detail drawing of the boiler, 
Fig. 3 shows a method of supporting the crown sheet 
not incommon use. This consists in the use of crown 
bolts with a cap nut on top of the outer shell and a but- 
ton head under the crown sheet, with a separating piece 
between the sheets, formed of 1}{-in. gas pipe. The holes 
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‘in the crown sheet are reamed to fit the taper of the 
bolt under the head, a \-in..copper washer under the 
‘cap nut forming a steam-tight joint. 

This system of staying the crown sheet has been in use 
on the Mexican Central Railroad for several years, and 








and that the steel cabs were no warmer for the engi- 
neer and fireman than the wooden ones. 

With the exception of the pilot and pilot beam, no 
wood is used in the construction of the engines and 
tenders, 
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Fig. 3.—Detail of Boiler—Mexi 





can Central Freight Locomotive. 
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Fig. 7.—Sections and Elevation of Drivers. 


has given perfect satisfaction. These stay bolts have, as 
yet, never broken, but should one give away or become 
unserviceable on account of leaking, in districts where 
very bad water is used, it could be removed and a new 
one put in with very little trouble or loss of time. 

The construction of the mud ring is peculiar, and no 
deck plate is used back of the firevox. The crown sheet 
and outer shell are not flat but arched, the middle or- 
dinate being 3 in, and the stays radial. 
rows from the sling sheet are sling stays. 

No lagging is used on the boiler. The jacket is made 
of No. 14 gage, black iron and painted. Spacing strips 
consisting of 2-in. channel irons are put around the 
boiler to receive the jacket, which is bolted together at 
the top and bottom with ¥/-in. bolts, passing through 
& in. angle iron flanges. 

The space between the jacket and boiler, inside the 
cab, is filled with felting or other non-conducting mate- 
Tial to add to the comfort of the engineer and fireman. 
This jacket, has been found to last as long as the engine 
and it can be readily taken off and replaced when neces- 
sary to make repairs on the boiler. There is nothing to 
catch fire and blister the jacket. The cab is built wholly 
of steel. It was first considered necessary to have a 
raised roof, but experience showed it was not necessary 


The first three 
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directs hem through the netting. This device is not 
patented and for its successful working it is necessary 
that the netting and deflecting plate fit properly around 
the steam pipes and on the inside of the arch. This ar- 
rang ment steams freely and entirely prevents the 
throwing of sparks when fitted up in proper shape and 
kept in good order. 

In the engine frame, Fig. 5, the jaws are made parallel 
and provided with shoes, front and back, no wedges be- 
ing used. The bottom end of the pedestal jaw is held 
in position by two 1%¢ in. holts passing through wrought- 
iron clamps back of each lug of the jaw with acast-iron 
filling piece bstween the inside faces of the pedestal 
jaws. 

This device has been in use on the Mexican Central 
for the past seven years and it is found to bea much 
better arrangement than the old jaw strap which has to 
be upset and refitted every time the engine goes into the 
shop for general repairs. With this arrangement no 
bolt holes are cut through the frame. 

It will be noted that the upper and lower rails of the 
frame are shaped to clear the front truck wheels. The 
cast-iron deek plate is firmly bolted to the main frames, 
just in front of the leg of the boiler, and in front of the 
cylinders the deck plate is introduced at the end be- 
tween the upper and lower frames. 

Experience with large engines with no deck plate 
back of the firebox has demonstrated the necessity for 
some such arrangement as here shown, to prevent the 
working of the frames, which cause them to work loose 
on the cylinders, and the cylinders to work loose on the 
smoke arch. This arrangement, by strengthening the 
frame, prevents leaky steam pipes and reduces the lia- 
bility of broken trames. It has been used on heavy 
locomotives, on the Mexican Central, for the past year 
and a half with marked success. 

The cylinder details are givenin Fig. 6. As shown, 
the steam pipes are secured tothe cylinder castings by 
three bolts at the lower end of each pipe. These bolts 
have a “ T’’ head, and keys are used instead of nuts. 
This greatly facilitates renewing bolts on removing and 
replacing them when necessary. 

The cross-heads are of cast steel with the wearing sur- 
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Fig. 3a —Sections Through Firebox and Smokebox. 


face babbited and run on cast-iron guides. The bottom 
guide is oiled from a cup which is screwed into a 
bracket bolted to the side of the guide, the oil feeding 
up to the surface of the guide. This arrangement takes 
the cup off the cross-head and puts it where it is less apt 
to get loose and fall off. The cross-heads are made as 
far as possible in one piece, so as to have nothing to get 
loose and give trouble. No gibs are used. 

A section of the main driving wheel center and a sec- 
tion and elevation of the center for -fromt and rear driv- 
ing wheels, is given in Fig.7. These centers are of cast 
steel with the inside of the 
hubs babbited. The counter 
balance provides for 75 pe, 
cent. of the reciprocating 
parts and all of the revoly- 
ing parts. 

The side rods have solid 
ends, front and back witha 
strap on the main rod, but 
no key is used with this 
strap, the lost motion being 
taken up, when necessary, 
by shimming. The. main 
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crank pins are 6 in. in diam_ 
eter by 6 in. long and the 
pins for the side rods are 64 
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Fig. 4 —Smokebox—Mexican Central Freight Locomotive. 


Fig. 4 shows the arrangement of the front end. It 
will be seen that there is a very moderate extension 
front. The deflecting plate throws the gases against the 
brich arch, in the lower corner of the smoke-box, which 








in. in diameter by 4% in. 
long. Al pins are of ham- 
mered iron and not case har- 
dened. 

The driving-box and driv- 
ing-box saddle are shown in 
Fig. 8. The driving-box saddles are made with full 
width of bearing on the foot of the saddle, 7 in. wide 
and 11lin. long. This greatly increases the life of the 
saddle ani prevents its getting out of plumb by the 
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wearing of the foot of the saddle where the bearing is Description. Cylinders. 

usually made. TYDO. ». 0+ seesseeseeseeresesee se eee TOD-WhOel freight lessmntive Pp eyed eee teeeeeee caceeeeeeees eeeeeeeeceeees eeees Be. 

. . e or number............. A UES RR: i ee caudee tJ Peer meee ee eee eer eeeeeeeeeeeseeee se S8eeeees . 

The eccentric straps, Fig. 9, are made in halves and Name of builder... 20.0. Ride Island Locomotive Works Steam ports, length seeseeeseees eee 18 iD, 

firmly bolted together with two through bolts and Name of operating road............ ..-Mexican Central Railroad : “width acaadeeanest 144 in. 

: , are Sea Re pe eo seseeeseeee4 ft, 844in. Exhaust ports, length........ “ serceee 18in. 

secured with keys. Set-screw holes are drilled and Simple or compound... een Simple Mie ae | a 3 in, 

tapped from the bore of the eccentric, there being no Kind of fuel to be used...........-ss++secsecseee Bituminous coal Brian. mith. Dees eee us di P 4 in. 

holes in the wearing surface of the eccentric throngh Weight sr sich atte ay Hiya cela ere eae: 107, bs. aaa ene ee acaeeemniaiaets 


which the set screws can back themselves out and give 
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Fig. 6.—Arrangement of Cylinders—Mexican Central Freight Locomotive. 


trouble. The eccentric strap is made central, so that it 
can be turned upside down and used on either eccentric. 
This eccentric and strap is used on 23 different classes of 
engines on the Mexican Central Railroad, the only dif- 
ference being in the throw and bore of the eccentric to 
suit the different engines. 

The links are made heavy with a view to overcoming 
all weak points. The bridge-pin is1% in. x 6in. and 
the link-block pin is 214g in. x 44% in. The reverse lever 
is made heavy and provided with a long quadrant, 
located as high up as could be conveniently arranged, so 
as to relieve the latch,with its pins and other parts, from 
as much of the strain and clatter as possible, thus pro- 
longing the life of these parts and making the engine 
easy to handle by giving the éngineer a long leverage. 

The rocker arms have bearings 4in. in diameter and 
6 in. long at either end, the whole distance between 
shoulders being 18% im. The two ends of the arm are 
forged out of one piece, and the weld is made in the cen- 
ter of the bearing. This has proved more satisfactory 
than jumping one or both arms on ‘the end of the shaft. 

The engine truck axles have journals 5 in. in diameter 
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Fig. 9.—Eccentric Straps—Mexican Central Freight Locomotive. 


by 10 :n. long, and carry steel-tired wheels 34 in. out- 
side diameter. The tires are 3 in. thick. No retaining 
rings are used, but a lip is provided on the tire to pre- 
vent its slipping inward should it getjloose. The tire 
isalso secured to the wheel center by four set screws 
which enter the tire from the inside, 3, in, The trucks 
are provided with heavy safety chains so as to be of 
some service when required. 

The tender frame is formed of 9 in. steel channel bars, 
firmly braced. Fox pressed steel trucks are used under 
the tender, with the Player brake-beam and Christy 
brake-head. The engines are equipped with the West- 
inghouse air-brakes and air-signals. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: 





General Dimensions. 

W heel base, total, of engine............ scmetbleaanisee 22 ft. 8K in. 
ssa We MANA cine eam cou binsinn vosnnvisswis sic cniaeealeeue 11 ft. 
eS ‘* total (engine and tender).... ...... ooo. 48 ft. 8 in. 

Height, center of boiler above rails............. saa 8 ft. 234 in. 
vi stack Pen Wataciscasciecer o--- 15 ft. 4 in 

Heating surface, firebox.......ccccccccccseses vee «see. 209 £q. ft 
st % MM cawacoeecssessecacnanere coceee- 1,01 8Q. ft. 
= “ oS Eee peesbteeaeoseines ss oeeeee 2,060 8q. ft. 

Grate QPOR....6sccce0- hiseuibbisenpmaicsieinessisciac dcescecoaessmOenete 

Wheels and Journals. 

Drivers, number......... ca Sr - 
Se MDIIEDT coun cu ceiccsnte <acses OO als 
“material of centers.. Cast steel 

Truck wheels, diameter. ......... . 34% in. 

Journals, driving axle, size......... BOS cts -8 X 1034 in. 
= truck = Tr Whence Wake eiebaNen Greener 5 Xx 10 in. 

Main crank pin, site... ...........ss0-000. <: neatweregne X 6in, 

PNG Oe 8 sasexcceen ee rrr + 634 X 436 in. 










MIOMER OVTIO OE os cnkediesscauscadesuesseutesceasesecesotess Belpaire 
‘« working steam pressure.. eee 180 Ibs. 
“* material in barrel ........ -...Otis steel 
“thickness of material.............see0e« % and fe ine 
“diameter of barrel at front end.......... «««.----61% in, 


Seams, kind of horizontal, 
Butt jolnt, inside and outside welt strip 


Seams, kind of circnmferential..... Rscnuneuuses eeeeee Lap joint 
Thickness of tube sheets.............. Seer simecice coccee’ 0-56 iN. 
si * crown sheet.........00. ce suasetemacsecaene --. 56 in. 


Crown sheets stayed with, 
Through crown bolts and sling wr 


Dome, diameter .. ..........0e0. Foaeenaeos ceiesaccsasensa sas 
Tubes. 
PMBOGIMINDRE.: o s5scocs'c os 50s catascetcssscenesss cceucgesenccuee 

ee PNB CEMIAL. vcccnies ae aeeaisieseuss es eeeceeeeeees Charcoal iron 
“« outside diameter..... aaiglare estes eoeniccan weciece coves 1D. 
© Jength Over SHECtS......02.000 ceecccocccccecesdd Lb. 2zy in 
Firebox. 
Firebox, length......ccsccccccece 
sa width......... pstica 


oa depth, front..... 

Ni material........... 

* thickness of sheet. 

i brick arch ?.... sah . 

¥ water space, W A 

. Front, 4in.; sides, 3}4 in.; back, 4 in. 
é .. Rockisg 





Grate, kind of...... Mme Npecoasucaeebas Release seater é 
Smokebozr. 

Smokebox diameter............- sisteisisieieieis a Senaes sasceeaces est eay 

= JODGER...cscse coccovees Lacaniegasdeseceosts a. 4756 in. 
Other Parts. 

Exhaust nozzle, single or double..........sssseseceeseees Double 

Ce «variable or permanent............ : Permanent 

“ ‘distance of tip above center of boiler...24 in. 

Netting, wire or plate...........csecsecetes iinesuas cee -.... Wire 

a size of mesh or perforation...... demesicsgcemete 3 X 3in. 

Stack, straight or taper............- naslenicte ancciataceis.oieieisiacecte enna 

*¢ “height above smokebox.... --.eseseeeeseeee 4 ft. 2 in, 

Tank capacity for water.......see. e.csecee cose eee +e4,500 gals 

Tender ‘* OGD cay se eine sencs sages rag steaticeignccnes 8 tons 








Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The tenth annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been sent to Congress and Secretary 
Moseley has issued an abstract of the body of the report. 
This abstract is very full, and as the newspapers are not 
likely to print more than a small part of it we suggest 
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Fig. 8.—Driving Box and Saddle—Mexican Central Freight Locomotive. 


that railroad men who wish to get a detailed account of 
the Commission’s views of the situation as it now exists 
and who do not wish to take the time to read the full 
report, send for a copy of the abstract. 

The first and principal topic is the encouragement that 
the Commission has receivei from the courts during the 
past year. The Texas & Pacific case (decided against the 
Commission) is first discussed, emphasis being laid on 
the dissenting opinions of Justices Harlan, Brown and 
Fuller. Attention is called to the fact that the Supreme 
Court did not sanction the very great differences shown 
to exist in the rates over the Texas & Pacific. On the 
strength of an incidental statement in this decision 
some roads have discontinued filing with the Commis- 
sion their freight rates to and from foreign ports. Sum- 
ming up, the report says that under this decision the 
equitable adjustment between import and domestic 
rates becomes almost hopeless. 


‘*The question involved is peeutody one of public 
parley. and that policy should declared and enforced 

y positiveenactments. \Wvhen, for instance, tin-plate 
is carried from Swansea, Wales, to Liverpoot, England, 
thence taken by steamer across the Atiantic and hauled 
by rail from one of our ports through Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, to Chicago, IIL, ata total through charge from 
origin to destination which is less than the published 
tariff on the same commodity from Pittsburg to Chicago. 
it requires no argument to show that legislative action 
should prevent such gross discriminations.” 


The Social Circle case sustained the long and short 
haul law and the authority of the Commission to decide 
whether the law does or does not apply in particular 
cases. In this ease the Supreme Court disapproved the 
practice of railroad companies in giving incomplete evi- 
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dence before the Commission, and then, on taking a case 
to the courts, giving additional evidence. The court 
seems to have been inclined to the view that under the 
fourth section the Commission ought to consider com- 
petition as one of the elements in deciding cases, though 
it did not give so full an expression on this point as had 
been hoped for. Parts of this decision have been quoted 
by lower courts to sustain the view that the Commis- 
sion cannot fix rates, but it is believed the Supreme 
Court had reference only to fixing rates without notice 
or hearing. 

The Brown case, compelling unwilling witnesses to 
testify, is briefly reviewed. This and the decision in the 
Brimson case in 1894, are believed to have removed most 
of the difficulty formerly experienced in securing testi- 
mony. This being the case the proposition to abolish 
the imprisonment penalty of the law is opposed by the 
Commission. 

Reference is made to the Grand Rapids free cartage 
case, the Southern rate war injunction, the Chicago 
stock-yard case, the Nebraska elevator case and the de- 
cision in the suit against the Joint Traffic Association. 
There are now pending in the courts 22 civil cases to 
enforce regulating orders of the Commission and 64 to 
compel the filing of annual reports. Criminal proceedings 
have been had during the year in New York, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The tariffs filed by the railroads are still unsatisfac- 
tory, although there has been some improvement; and 
Congress is asked to authorize the Commission to con- 
trol the contents and arrangement of tariffs. 

The number of cases on the docket of formal proceed- 
ings during the year has been 45, involving 529 roads. 
Notes of each of these cases are given in the full report, 
as also of investigations held during the year at Wash- 





Chicago for eight to ten cents less than was charged to 
Chicago on grain grown in Missouri and Iowa. The 
roads at one period undertook to make low open tariff 
rates from the Missouri River to Chicago, but this was 
met by one line making a lower rate by combining pro- 
portions of different through rates. Secret concessions 
were made to operators of elevators by payment of 
commissions or by affording exclusive gg x ti 
facilities, one railway mentioned being in the hands 
of receivers. Another plan followed by one carrier was 
the buying of grain for itself through a ‘development 
company,” and agents employed to act as ship- 
per and consignee. It was testified that no one 
could ship grain to Chicago without loss except 
those who received these advantages. On one 
road one firm ‘‘had the rate,’”’ and on another road 
another firm had it, and all other grain-buyers could do 
was to “scalp a commission ” out of those who “had the 
rate.” An agreement between the competing railroad 
managersentered into Oct. 12, 1895, and called the *‘ Union 
League Club Agreement ”’ is discussed, one of the pur- 
poses of which was to “ fix the percentages of traffic to 
be allowed to the respective lines. *‘ Violation of this 
agreement having been charged, another meeting of 
railway representatives, held in June at Chicago, is men- 
tioned, where one of the lines was allowed $45,000 by the 
others to settle its claims for loss of traffic, and the 
**Leazue agreement” was reaffirmed. This was done 
notwithstanding the line so compensated had been 
carrying nearly all the corn from Kansas to Chicago.” 

The next chapter is on Railroad Associations, in which 
the commendation of the useful features of such associa- 
tions by the Commission in the past years is recalled, 
and the condemnation of the alleged unlawful features 
is repeated. 

Mileage payments on private cars have been inves 
tigated by the Commission, 349 roads reporting the 
amounts paid for such cars during the last fiscal year. 
This investigation is detailed in an appendix to the 
report. 

On April 1, 1896, 80 per cent. of the locomotives in the 
country had driver brakes: of the passenger cars 97 per 





Gould Pump and 75-H, P. Induction Motor at Itasca, Wis. 


ington, New York, Chicago and half a dozen other 
cities. The complaints calling the Commission to these 
various cities are spoken of as evidence ‘“‘of a general 
discontent with present transportation conditions,’’ and 
this is held to emphasize the necessity of giving greater 
force and finality to the findings of the Commission. 
The question whether the Commission may, in deciding 
that a rate is unreasonable, order the adoption of a rate 
which it deems reasonable, has come up in several cases 
and is still unsettled.* 

The matter of grain rates through Missouri River 
points, as affected by the practice of stopping off at 
Kansas City and subsequently sending forward at the 
balance of the through rate, is now under consideration 
by the Commission and has not been decided, but the 
report gives some of the facts as follows: 

‘Under this practice grain brought from producing 

oints to the Missouri River upon which local rates 

ave been paid was afterward re-shipped to Mississippi 
River points, Chicago and other points at the difference 
between the through rate from the original point of 
shipment and the local rate to the Missouri River. This 
difference or balance was always less than the established 
rate for like service from Kansas City and other Missouri 
points to she eastern destination. From Kansas City to 
Chicago the regular rate of 17 cents was thereby reduced 
often as low as 7 cents per hundred, and it was stated 
that by this system it was possible to make the charge 
as low as 2 cents, though the published rate was 17. So, 
also, the through rate from Northern Nebraska by direct 
lines to Chicago was “protected” on shipments to 
Kansas City afterward re-consigned from that point to 
Chicago, though there were no established through rates 
via Kansas City. Such grain had an advantage in the 
Chicago market of four _or five cents a hundred 
over grain grown near Kansas City. The practice 
of “milling or cleaning in transit’? prevailed sub- 
stantially on all the lines investigated. On most of the 
roads the grain milled could be stored six months be- 
fore reshipment at the ‘balance of the through rate.” 
Grain from west of the Missouri was often carried to 





* A case embodying this question is now before the Supreme 
Court, we believe, but the report before us does not say what 
case that is.—EDITOR. 


cent. had automatic couplers and 99 per cent. train 
brakes. Of the 1,217,064 freight cars reported, 30 per 
cent. had train brakes and 37 per cent. automatic coup- 
lers, thislast including some, however, which will not 
couple with the M. C. B. type. The law requiring draw- 
bars to be of the standard height appears to have been 
fairly well obeyed. 

The Commission recommends the establishment of a 
Bureau of Statistics and Accounts “ to exercise a direct 
and controlling influence in railroad accounting.” 
Ticket brokerage is characterized asa positive scandal, 
and the report recommends that it be made a penal of- 
fense for anyone to sell tickets without a written ap- 
pointment from the road. Passes and reduced rates to 
shippers, and complimentary passes, are strongly con- 
demned. A person who accepts a pass, except as pro- 
vided in the Interstate Commerce Law, ought to be made 
to feel the penal provisionsof the law. Tbe full report con 
tains a discussion of employees’ relief departments,and an 
abstract of laws relating to railroad regulation in states 

The report en:ls with nine proposed amendments to the 
Interstate Commerce Law as follows: 


1. To confine the procedure in the courts for enforce- 
ment of orders of the Commission tothe record made 
before the Commission, and to provide that the order of 
the Commission shall he enforced unless the Court shall 
find in the proceeding some material error which fur- 
nishes sufficient reason for refusing to enforce it. 

2. Toso amend section 15 as to make it expressly pro- 
vide that the Commission may, after due procedure and 
investigation. issue an order requiring the rates, facili- 
ties, or practices complained of to be changed, modified 
or corrected as in the order specified. 

8. To make railroad corporations liable to indictment 
for offenses against the statute, as well ax their officers, 
agents and employees. 

4. To require the carriers to adopt a uniform freight 
classification. 

5. To make the rate sheets, reports and ccntracts of 
carriers on file with the Commission, by express provis- 
ion in the statute, competent testimony and prima facie 
evidence of what they purportto be in all proceedings 
before the Commission or in the courts. e 


6. To permit the Commission to appoint special agents 
with authority to inquire into the business manage- 
ment of carriers 

7. To provide for the interchange of traffic between 
connecting roads and the continuous carriage of f: eights 
from point of shipment to place of destination, as com- 
templated by sections 3 and 7 of the act. 

8. To require carriers to file reports with the Com- 
mission each year on or before Sept. 15, with a cumulat- 
ive money penalty for non-compliance; to make the pro- 
visions authorizing the Commission to prescribe a uni- 
form system of railway accounts more specific, and fail- 
ure to conform to such a uniform system prescribed by 
the Commission a misdemeanor; to require the carriers 
to file monthly reports of earnings and expenses, 

9. To require that joint tariffs shali specify the names 
of the carriers parties thereto, and that each of said car- 
riers, other than the one filing the tariff. shall file with 
the Commission such evidence of cononrrence or accept- 
ance as may be required by the Commission; to author- 
ize the Commission to prescribe and from time to time 
change the form, contents, and arrangement of the 
— and joint tariffs required to be published and 

ed. 








Three-P hase Transmission Plant at Itasca, Wis. 





An interesting though small three-phase power trans- 
mission plant has been installed at Itasca, Wis , about 
four miles southeast of Superior, the division head- 
quarters of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad. In the operation of the shops, round- 
houses and store-rooms at Superior the railroad utilizes 
power for an average of 12 hours a day, but steam 
is kept up the entire 24. Abouta mile and a quarter 
from Itasca extensive docks have recently been built, on 
which a warehouse 1,500 ft. long and 390 ft. wide has 
been constructed. Boats are loaded and unloaded on one 
side of the dock, while tracks are laid the entire length 
of the opposite side and the cars can receive or deliver 
the freight at any point in the warehouse. 

The protection of the warehouse from fire was one of 
the first considerations after the building had been con- 
structed and, naturally, the first plan was to purchase 
asteam plant and pump. The attention of the railroad 
company being called to the numerous power transmis- 
sion plants which had been installed by the General 
Electric Co., they decided to adopt the three-phase sys- 
tem of transmission instead of providing for an inde- 
pendent power station. The work has been completed 
and a 750-gallon pump isdriven by electric power and the 
incandeszent and arc lamps which are used in the ware- 
house, the shops, roundhouse and other buildings at 
Itasca, are all lighted by current from the power plant of 
the railroad. 

A G. E. 100 K. W. three-phase generator, at a voltage 
of 2,000 volts, provides the current. This high voltage 
was adopted in order todo away with tke necessity of 
step-up transformers. This dynamo at the superior end 
of the line is driven at a speed of 900 revolutions per 
minute by a 110-H. P. Ball & Wood engine. The accom- 
panying engraving shows the pumping plant, which 
consists of a 75 G. E. 2,000-volt induction motor coupled 
to a Gould double-acting pump having an output of 750 
gals. per minute, operating at 80 lbs. pressure and 
sufficiently large to throw four streams upon the docks 
and into the warehouse. 

There are five fire stations in the warehouse which are 
fitted with electric fire alarm apparatus for transmit- 
ting signals between the docks and the engine-house, 
Also switches distributed through the building which 
connect the motor and the pumptothe wires which trans- 
mit the power. Hydrants and reels are suspended from 
the walls, each reel having 100 feet of hose, so that after 
the fire signal has been given from the engine house one 
man can carry hose and water to the fire in from 10 to 30 
seconds. A fire corps has been organized and the men 
are drilled three times each week. 

The tests which have been made upon this plant have 
shown very satisfactory results, and the saving in oper- 
ating expenses is considerable. 








Reversal of New York Railroad Commissioners’ De- 
cision in the Long Lake Railroad Case. 





The New York State Supreme Court, Appellate Di- 
vision, has, on application, reviewed the determination 
of the State Railroad Commissioners in declining to 
grant a certificate of public necessity and convenience 
in the case of the Long Lake Railroad Company, and 
has decided that a certificate, under section 59 of the 
railroad law, should be issued. The case was heard by 
Justices Parker, Landon, Putnam, Herrick and Merwin. 
Presiding Justice Parker wrote the decision, and Jus- 
tices Herrick and Merwin filed a dissenting opinion. 

The Long Lake Railroad Company was organized 
April 17, 1895, to build a railroad from Axton, Franklin 
County, in the Adirondack forest, southerly about 10 
miles to Lonz Lake. The application for a certificate 
was opposed by the New York Central road and by cer- 
tain individuals organized to protect the state forest 
preserve. Judge Parker concedes that the burden of 
proof is upon the applicant, and that the Court should 
assume the Railroad Commissioners to possess greater 
technical knowledge than the Court: yet he holds that 
the certificate should have been granted. 

He finds that the entire community affected desires 
the road. The Forest Preserve Commission makes no 
objection; the principal objector is a railroad owning a 
line through the heart of the Adirondack forests: no 
other road can furnish the .dvantages which can be had 
by building the proposed line; and land owners will 
donate the right of way. 

The applicants, through another organization, propose 
to build a road from Axton‘northward to Tupper Lake to 
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Revision of the Location of the Baltimore & Ohio at Seven Curves 


connect with the Adirondack & St. Lawrence. and a cer- 
tificate for this has been granted by the Commissioners, 
but they intimate that the road is not to he built; the 
Court, however, holds that there is no evidence to that 
effect. 

The evidence before the Court shows large lumber in- 
terests in this region, and summer hotels which are 
much frequented. The summer residents now have to 
cart their freight 40 miles, from North Creek, at an ex- 
pense of 75 cents per 100 lbs There is much water 
power close to the line of the road. 

It is objected that the road will cross lands belonging 
tothe state, but the title to the lands in question is 
doubtful; it cannot be determined by the evidence; and 
even if the state does own these lands the granting of a 
certificate will not prejudice its right to stop the con- 
struction of the road upon any land that belongs to it. 
The Railroad Commissioners did not base their refusal 
on this ground. Itis not right to deny the application 
on the ground, as proposed by the Commissioners, that 
the construction of the road will enhance values so as 
to make it more expensive for the state to establish the 
proposed state park. The concession that the road will 
enhance values is strong evidence that it is needed. 

The Court does net admit that the policy of the state, 
aiming to preserve the Adirondack forests. necessitates 
the exelusion of all railroads. The line of a railroad is 
such an insignificant strip through these immense 
forests that it practically detracts nothing from their 
beauty, and is hardly an invasion of their solitude. 

The Commissioners did not thoroughly analyze the 
evidence for and against public necessity and con- 
venience. Their decision seems to have heen controlled 
by the fact that the certificate for the line north of 
Axton was secured before application was made for the 
Long Lake road. In other words, a road '0 miles into 
the forest was allowable, but 20 miles would be going 
too far. The soundness of this reasoning is denied. It 
is objected that the promoters, in organizing two 
separate companies, are not actingin good faith, but 
what harm can thisdo? If they intend, by so doing, to 
charge extravagant rates they can be controlled by the 
law. 

The dissenting opinion is written by Justice Herrick 
who holds, as was held in the case of the Depew Rail- 
road, that the Court cannot consider the evidence as if it 
were determining the matter in the first instance. The 
weight given by the Commissioners to the evidence 
should guide the Court. Unless the Court finds erroneous 
legal principles or something contrary to the clear 
weight of evidence, or that the Board has abused its dis- 
cretion, it should not reverse a decision of the Commis- 
sioners. None of these objectionsapply here. The Com- 
missioners were right in taking into account the degree 
of good faith manifested by the applicant. The lands in 
this part of the state are owned in large tracts by the 
state, by lumber companies and by speculators. The 
only industry is lumbering and the keeping of hotels and 
boarding-houses. Axton is only a lumbering camp 
and the ether terminus has no houses whatever. 
The line of the road is all owned by a lumber company 
and by two private individuals. The fact that these will 
donate the land does not mean much. For passenger 
business the road would dezend on a steamboat connec- 
tion on Long Lake, but that lake is often so full of logs 
that the smal! tug now upon it cannot be run. Theiron 
mine, spoken of in ‘he evidence, is several miles distant 
from the road. The Commissioners were right in con- 
sidering whether the proposed road would be self-sup- 
porting, and Judge Herrick finds it hard to see how this 
question can be answered in the affirmative. Even if 
the importance of the lumber traffic be admitted, that 
is a temporary business. The Adirondack wilderness is 
aresort of tourists, largely because it isa wilderness; 
but the railroad, if it takes away the lumber. will de- 
stroy the attractiveness of the country. The building of 
railroads does materially interfere with the policy of 
preserving the wilderness, and the fact that certificates 
have been issued to some companies is no reason why 
the evil should be increased by granting them to others. 








A Revision of Line on the Baltimore & Ohio. 





We publish a plan, covering a little over a mile of the 
main line of the Baltimore & Ohio, showing an import- 
ant work of revision. 

The portion of the road known 4s the Seven Curves is 
situated on the Second Division of the main line, 10 miles 
east of Cumberland. The alignment is a succession of 
curves to the right and left, with short tangents between 
them, following closely the bends of the Potomac River 
for a distance of about one mile. The original location 
was made with a view of cheapening construction, 
and, even with the great amount of curvature in- 
troduced, it was a very expensive line to construct, 
the points of the mountains, which are very abrupt, 
pushing far out into the bends of the stream, 
making heavy cutting necessary in order to get 
around them. In this original line there were 206 
degrees of curvature, varying from a 30’ to a 7° 40’ curve, 
and this aggregation of curvature made it difficult to 
maintain a high speed for the passenger trains and added 
considerable to the resistance of the heavy trains. The 
new alignment introduces 70 degrees of curvature, made 
up by three curves of 3 degrees each, thereby eliminating 
136 degrees, the grade being level. The construction of 
the new line necessitates the removal of about 150,000 
cu, yds. of material, almost entirely rock, and the re- 
building of 500 cu. yds. of masonry at Dans Run. About 


two thirds of the excavation has been taken out, and it 
is expected to have the entire work completed early in 
the spring. 








Train Accidents in the United States in November. 





COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

ist, on Burlington & Missouri River, near Malcolm, 
Neb.; a passenger train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, wrecking the caboose and killing a passenger 
who was riding in it. 

1st, on International & Great Northern, near Grand 
Lake, Tex ,a freight train descending a grade broke in 
two and the rear portion afterward ran into the forward 
one, making a bad wreck. A tank car of oil took fire 
and 10 loaded cars were burned up. . 

9th, on Southern Railway, at Witt, Tenn., a freight 
train descending a grade broke in two and the rear por- 
tion afterward ran into the forward one, wrecking 6 
ears. One brakeman was injured. 

16th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Carth- 
age. N. Y., a passenger train ran over a misplaced 
switch and into some freight cars standing on a side- 
track, wrecking the engine and two freight cars. The 
conductcr was injured. The wreck took fire, but the 
flames were soon extinguished. 

2Ist, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Keffers, Pa., a 
passenger train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
making a bad wreck. One brakeman was injured. 

25th. 3a. m., on Pennsylvania road. at Millstone Junc- 
tion, N. J.,an eastbound freight train, running upon 
track No. 2, broke in two on a descending grade and the 
rear portion afterward ran into the forward one, derail- 
ing several cars, which fell upon track No. 1 imme- 
diately in front of an eastbound passenger train run- 
ning at high speed. The passenger engine was over- 
turned and fell down a bank and the engineman 
and fireman were scalded and crushed to _ death. 
‘he mail car and two express cars were derailed and 
wrecked and one express messenger was injured. 
Two sleeping-cars were derailed, but no passengers were 
injured. 

36th, 6 a. m., on Seaboard Air Line, at’ Laurel Hill, N. 
C., a mixed train, with a sleeping-car at the rear, stand- 
ing at the station, was run into by a following freight 
train, and the engine and atoomeasone were badly dam- 
aged. The engineman was killed and the fireman and 
one brakeman were injured. There was one passenger 
in the sleeping-car, who seems to have got out safely. 
There was a dense fog at the time, and the flagman had 
not gone back far. It is stated that the duties of porter 
for the sleeping-car and flagman for the train were per- 
formed by one colored person. : 

And 12 others on 9 roads, involving 17 freight trains. 


BUTTING. 

Ist, on Southern Railway, near Lexington, N. C., but- 
ting collision of freight trains, wrecking 13 cars; 2 
trainmen injured. One of the enginemen misread a 
telegraphic order. 

2d, on Erie road, at Hancock, N. Y., two freight trains 
backing into a turnout from opposite ends collided, 
wrecking both cabooses and 5 cars. The wreck took fire 
from the stoves in the cabooses and was burned up. 
There was a dense fog at the time. 

6th, 7:30 p. m., on Denver & Rio Grande, in the tunnel 
at Tennessee Pass, Col., butting collision between 
westbound passenger train No. 1 and an eastbound live- 
stock train. badly damaging the engines and several 
ears. The freight train was wrongfully running on the 
time of the passenger. The Salida Mail, reporting this 
collision, says: 

‘The smoke in the tunnel was so dense that nothing 
could be seen and when the two engines crashed to- 
gether without a second’s warning to either crew the 
men thought the tunnel had caved in. It was all over 
before anyone realized what was wrong, and to this 
alone is due the fact that no one was killed or even 
seriously injured. Had anyone attempted to jump the 
chances are that the act would bave cost him his life. 

“Conductor Willis, the head brakeman, and the 
engineer and fireman were on the freightengine. All 
were in seats in the cab at the sides of the boiler. The 
engineer and fireman on the passenger engine were also 
in their seats. ‘the collision crushed the pilots and 
front ends of each engine and both tanks were 
pushed from their platforms and jammed up against 
the fireboxes, but the cabs were not broken off, 
The baggage and mail car was telescoped over the tank 
until its forward end struck the engine cab. The ex- 
press car was telescoped into the mail car about 15ft., so 
that the mail clerk had only a few feet of clearspace near 
the center of the car, where he happened to be standing. 
Some of the men on the engine came out of the wreck 
with skinned noses and bruised heads, but a little court 
plaster remedied these difficulties. None of the passen- 
gers were hurt. Not a wheel left the track. @ pas- 
senger engine, tank, mail and express cars were not 
pulled apart, but were brought to the shops here just as 
they were taken from the tunnel. Only about two hours 
were necessary to clear the track, so that no trains were 
delayed for any great length of time. 

13th, on Central of New Jersey, near Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J., butting collision of passenger trains, badly 
damaging both engines and both baggage cars, One 
baggageman was injured. 

14th, 6 a.m., on New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
near Naugatuck, Conn., butting collision between a 
freight and a passenger train, badly damaging both en- 
gines. The engineman of the freight and the conductor 
of the passenger train were injured. One of the freight 
cars took fire and the city fire engines had to be called. 
It is said that the freight train. being delayed, sent a 
flagman forward to stop the passenger train, but that he 
failed to do so, misunderstanding his order. 

17th, 6a. m., on Philadelphia & Reading, at Mainville, 
Pa., butting collision between a freight train and an 
empty engine, badly damaging both engines and 7 cars. 
Two trainmen were injured. One of the trains dis- 
regarded a telegraphic order. 

18th, on Southern Railway, near Round Knob, N. C., 
butting collision between a passenger train and an 
empty engine; one engineman and one fireman were 
killed. ‘the runner of the empty engine misread a tele- 
graphic order. 

30th, on Northern Pacific, near Oriska, N. Dak., butting 
collision of snow plows; 1 employee was killed and 3 
injured. 

And 5 others on 5 roads, involving 10 freight trains. 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


1st, on Louisville & Nashville, at Flomaton, Ala., a 
freight train ran into a switching freight, badly damag- 
ing both engines. One engineman was injured. . 

22d ,on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, at Erie. 
Pa., a passenger train collided with a baggage car, 
badly damaging it. The engineman jumped and was 
injured. . 
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And 15 others on 13 roads, involving 2 passenger and 
27 freight and other trains. 


DERAILMENTS. 


DEFECTS OF ROAD. 


2d, on Wabash road, at New Haven. Ind, the engine 
and first car of a passenger train were derailed by a 
broken rail and the engine was overturned. A tramp 
was injured. 

7th, on Southern Railway, near Glade Hill. Va., a 
passenger train was derailed by a broken rail and one 
car felldowna bank There were only three passengers 
on the train, all of whom escaped with slight injuries. 
Three trainmen were injured. The wreck took fire and 
was burned up. 

llth, on Union Pacific, near Ogallala, Neb., a pas- 
senger train was derailed, probably by a broken rail- 
and 5 passenger cars were badly damaged. A sleeping, 
car took fire, but the flames were soon extinguished. 
The conductor and 5 passengers were injured. 

14th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Ellicott City, Md.,a 
car in a freight train was derailed by a broken rail, and, 
the contents of the car being gun powder, a terrific ex- 
piosion followed. A fire, started by the explosion, 
burned up 5 loaded cars. 

And 3 others on 3 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 2 freight trains. 


DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 
10th, on Pittsburgh & Western, at Upper Etna. Pa.,a 
freight train was derailed by the breaking of a wheel, and 
9 cars were wrecked. A brakeman was injured. 
19th, on Pennsylvania road, near Unionville, Pa., a 
freight train was derailed by the breaking of an axle 





14th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford. at May- 
flower Park, Mass.,acar in a passenger train was de- 
railed by ice in a fog and one passenger was injured. 

14th, on Southern Pacific, near Clip, Tex., a live-stock 
train was derailed by running over a steer and the 
caboose was ditched. Four cars of cattle were damaged 
and 40 animals killed. The engineman was killed and 
the fireman injured. 


20th, on Chicago Great Western, at Leavenworth, 
Kan., a passenger train ran intoan electric street car 
crossing the track, and the engine and tender were de- 
railed and damaged. The fireman was injured by jump- 
ing. 

2lst,on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Paris, Tex., 
a freight train moving backwards ran into a street car, 
wrecking the caboose and the street car. One man was 
killed and two others injured. 

And 4 others on 3 roads, involving 4 freight trains. 


UNEXPLAINED. 


14th, on Little Rock & Fort Smith, near Morrillton, 
Ark., a freight train was derailed and one brakeman 
was injured. 

27th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Rentchler, IIll., a 
coal train was derailed and wrecked and the conductor 
was killed. Two brakemen were injured. 

And 21 others on 17 roads, involving 2 passengers and 
19 freight and other trains. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


5th, on Lehigh Valley, near Rochester, N. Y., the en 
gine of a passenger train was badly damaged hy the 


breaking of a parallel rod, and the fireman was injured. 
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and 12 in. in width. Both of these combined motor 

rakes are controlled by a new automatic controller 
which occupies a space 14in. x 73 in. x 334 in., made of 
polished aluminum, other than the points of contact; 
encased in an aluminum caSe, with glass face. By this 
device the pump is automatically controlled, the max- 
imum pressure being, say, set at 70 lbs. and the minimum 
being at 40 lbs., allowing a variance of 30 lbs. between 
the cut-in and cut-out of the pump. Should the trolley 
jump from the line the pimp is automatically stopped; 
and when again adjusted is started. To avoid possibility 
of an accident by excess current, etc., the Hunt Co. has 
provided a ‘‘midget”’ cut-out, by which the excess cur- 
rent is discharged. 

Another novel use to which the combined motor 
pump is being put is that of furnisbing air by means of a 
hose connected with the pump by which the motors and 
controllers are cleaned, Air is also used for cleaning ear 
seats and other parts of the cars, and this method is 
also being used in power-houses for cleaning the ma- 
chinery. 

The Hunt Co. has now in operation its axle-connected 
brake on the following roads: Cleveland & Elyria; Akron, 
Bedfora & Cleveland; Pottsville Electric; Norfolk & 
Ocean View; Binghamton Electric. Orders are now 
being filled for combined motor brakes for Norfolk & 
Ocean View; Cleveiand & Elyria; Elyria & Lorain; Mt. 
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and 10 cars were wrecked. Two men on the train, ap- 
parently trespassers, were killed and a third was badly 
injured. 

22d, on Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, at Bliss, 
N. Y., a freight taain was derailed by the breaking of a 
wheel and several cars fell through a trestle. ‘Iwo 
brakemen were injured. 

28th, on Great Northern, at Butte, Mont., a car in a 
freight train was derailed by a broken wheel and a 
brnkeman was killed. : : 

28th, on Great Northern, near Silver, Mont., a freight 
train was derailed by a broken wheel and the conductor 
and one brakeman were injured. 

And 7 others on 6 roads, involving 3 passenger and 4 
freight and other trains. 


NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 


17th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Edwards, 
Lll., a freight train was derailed by a misplaced swith 
and 15 cars were wrecked. A brakeman was injured. 

8utn, on Northern Pacific, west of Butler, Mont.,a 
freight train descending a grade became uncontrollable 
and ran ata high speed torabout8 miles. In the course of 
this distance all but one of the 30 cars of the train were 
derailed and wrecked; one brakeman was killed and 3 
other trainmen were badly injured. The train became 
uncontrollable in the Mullan tunnel. About a mile 
trom the tunnel the fireman jumped off and was badly 
injured. At every sharp curve one or more cars left the 
track. At the Iron Ridge tunnel 5 cars fell down a high 
bank, the brakeman who was killed being on one of 
these. At Butler the engine and 3 cars were ditched, 
leaving the fourth car, with one brakeman upon it, 
which was stopped in safety. The engine had been 
badly damaged, before running off the track, by the 
breakage of the side rods. 

UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 


10th, on Northern Pacific, at Paradise Bluffs, Mont., a 
westbound passenger train was derailed by a landslide 
god several vars were ditched. ‘The engineman was 
killed and three trainmen were injured. 

18th, 3a.m., on Louisville & Nashville, near Mont 
gomery, Ala., a passenger train was derailed at a point 
where a rail had been maliciously misplaced, and the 
whole train of 5 cars was badly damaged. Five passen- 
gers were injured. 
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4,000-Gallon Hopper Tank—Wabash Railroad. 


25th, on Missouri Pacific, near Muscotah, Kan., the 
flange of the driving wheel of a locomotive was broken, 
and a small piece waich was detached was thrown with 
such force against the air-brake hose as to instantly tear 
it open, thus applying the brake before the breakage of 
the tire was otherwise discovered 

And 2 others, involving 1 passenger train and 1 freight. 

A summary will be found in another column. 








The Hunt Brake for Light Service. 





The Hunt Air Brake Co., New Kensington, Pa., is 
progressing in introducing air brakes for service on 
electric, elevated or cable roads. The company claims 
to have the best air pump and threeway valve for this 
class of apparatus, and that with fair voltage, pressure 
has been raised from zero to 70 lbs. within two minutes. 
A sufficient pressure of air is stored in the reservoir 
within a very short time after the trolley is applied to 
the line, and were the trolley to jump from the line after 
being on only a moment, sufficient air would te stored 
to allow the motor-man to make a number of 
stops. Among the recent additions may be mentioned 
the use of aluminum. The first equipment, which was 
somewhat objected to in the way of weight (the motor 
and pump and connections being combined in one piece 
of apparatus) has by the use of aluminum been materi- 
ally lightened, making the apparatus now available to be 
carried on the platform of almost any well-constructed 
car. This aluminum metal is the preduct ef the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Co. All of the apparatus is composed of alu- 
minum other than the pump and motor castings. An- 
other improvement is the small compound combined 
pump motor brake, being a _ special design 
for short cars which can _ be carried under 
the seat or under the car. This apparatus is 
very light and oocupies a space 32 in. long, 14 in, high 


Clemens Fast Line; Saginaw & Bay City; Akron, 
Bedford & Cleveland. The company has also just 
equipped with trail brakes the new cars of the 
Wilkes-Barre & Northern. It is furnishing some 
roads with a combined motor pump for use in 
power-houses for cleaning purposes. This appartus 
ean be carried around and connected up with the 
current at points convenient for the work required, and 
by the use of a hose connection the air can be applied for 
cleaning in spaces otherwise inaccessible. 








New Hopper Tank, Wabash Railroad. 


‘Through the courtesy cf Mr. J. B. Barnes, Superintend 
ent of Motive Power and Machinery of the Wabash 
Railroad, we are enabled to illustrate the new hopper 
tauk used on the locomotive tenders new betmy built 
at the company’s shops, at Springfield, Ill. 

‘Lhe increased weight of trains hauled and long dis- 
tances now run between stops demand tanks of larger 
capacity than have been used heretofore. Lhese new 
tanks are also designed so that the floor and sides slope 
toward the front, saving the fireman the work of shovel- 
coal forward. 

The tanks are built of steel throughout, »-in. plates 
being used for the sides and \4-in. plates for the top and 
bottom. As will be seen from the drawing the con- 
struction is very strong and the sides are firmly braced 
by means of plates and angles. The coal capacity is 8 
tons and the water capacity 4,000 gals. 

‘he tenders, of which these tanks are a part, have 4. 
wheel swivel trucks, with diamond frames, rigid steel 
bolsters, steel spring planks and triple elliptic springs 
The Gould automatic coupler is used.§ 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting. progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
séred. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and imuwortant to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 








The locomotive output of the contracting shops 
in 1896 exceeded that of the previous year by 
74 locomotives. but exceeded the number built 
in 1894 by 480 engines, or more than two-thirds 
of the total output of the earlier year, 695 
engines. The actual number of engines built in 1896 
was 1,175, and last year 1,101 engines. In spite of 
this increase the year just past was not a very fortu- 
nate one for locomotive builders, although they ap- 
pear to have fared much better than the car build- 
ers, judging by the incomplete returns of car build- 
ing now at hand. Six companies, out of the 12 
reporting (all the locomotive building con- 
cerns except the one which has, perhaps, the 
smallest output), increased their output over the 
previous year, building +00 engines in 1896, against 
597 in 1895. Considerably more than half of this in- 
crease is reported by one company, while another of 
the large companies doubled its output. Tak- 
ing out the product of these two com- 
companies, it will be seen that the others shared very 
little in the increase, the output of each, as a matter 
of fact, being nearly the same as in 1895. But the 
other six companies from which we have reports did 
not do even so well as to maintain their 1895 record. 
Grouping the output of these companies, we find that 
they built 492 engines in 1895 and 117 less this year. 
The loss is well distributed, although one company 
built less than half the engines it turned out in the 
preceding year. An interesting feature of locomo- 
tive building in this country is the growing import- 
ance of export orders. Two years ago, the num- 
ber built forexport was only 80, while in the past 
year the number had increased to 309. Thus, while 
but 11 per cent. of the total of 1894 was for fore‘gn 
countries, more than 26 percent. of the engines built in 
1896 were exported, Government figures for parts of 
years are at hand in the last report of the Bureau of 
Statistics. They show that in the 10 months to Oct. 


31, 1896, 279 locomotives, valued at $2,635,000 
(an average of nearly $10,000), left the ports 
of this country, as compared with 156 loco- 


motives valued at slightly over one and a half 
million dollars exported in the same period in 1895. 
Several locomotive works are now engaged on export 
orders, of which that for 31 engines for Japan at the 
Rogers and Baldwin shops is most interesting. Loco- 
motive building, though better in 1896 than in either 
of the two preceding years, is still far below the 
figures reached a few years ago, as will be seen 
by the following recapitulation of the number 
built in each of the last six years. 

1894 1893 
1,175 1,101 €95 2,011 
What the new year may bring it is useless to try 
to guess. None of the contracting shops has orders 
which cannot be disposed of in a short time, and so 
far there has been little evidence to show that the 
railroads are going to give out the orders that the 
locomotive builders would like to have, and are con- 
vinced are required by the railroads. The waiting 


1892 


1891 
2,012 


1896 
2,165 


1895 


policy is evidently still the controlling one, as for a 
long time past. With an assurance of a steadily in- 
creasing traffic, which has been so long coming, the 
hearts of the locomotive builders may yet be glad- 
pened with welcome contracts. 








The Interstate Commerce Commissioners recom- 
mend nine amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, all in the direction of bringing the 
railroads of the country more under the con- 
trol of the Commission. All of the amend- 
ments now proposed were asked for last year, 
and most of them have been repeatedly recommended 
by the Commi-sion in years past. They proceed on 
the theory, now attractive toa great many people, 
that all human enterprise needs to be ‘‘regulated” 
by the state, and that when aman is invested with 
public authority he becomes at once wiser and more 
honest than he was in private life. So the assump- 
tions are made that the railroads are public enemies; 
that the failure of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
make them virtuous is due not to the infirmities of 
the Commission but to the weakness of the law, and 
that if the Commission is endowed with the powers 
of a court of law, and indeed with even ‘greater 
powers, then the beneficent purposes of the Act will be 
realized. These broad assumptions are quite con- 
trary to our political and social notions, but we need 
not stop to debate them now. The Act has done 
good andit has done harm. It might have done 
more good and would have done less harm if the 
Commission had been of different caliber and temper, 
especially in the last three or four years, and had 
endeavored to work in concert with that very large 
body of railroad officers who are trying to make the 
traffic sideof the railroad business as honorable as the 
transportation side is ; who are trying to make their 
railroads reasonably safe and profitable investments, 
who, in short, are working along the only line that 
can lead to the highest and most lasting public use- 
fulness of the railroads. So long as the Commission- 
ers occupy the position of unreasoning antagonism, 
which they have taken up in recent years, they will 
do more harm than good and the less power they 
have the better. They are not only tying the hands 
of those railroad administrators who are trying to 
improve the service, but they are giving the public a 
misleading and vicious education as to the rights 
and relations of the people and the railroads. 








The number of passengers killed in street cars in 
the United States ina year may be as large as the 
number killed in the cars of standard (steam) rail- 
roads, or perhaps larger; but comparisons between 
the two records have a very uncertain basis to rest 
upon, and a press despatch from Harrisburg, giving 
some deduetions which seem to have been made by 
the Superintendent of the Pennsylvania State Bureau 
of Railroads, should be noted chiefly as a warning 
not to give much weight to such figures. The de- 
spatch says: 


There were 82 passengers killed on the street railways 
in this State during the year ended June 30 last. These 
figures show that in hag mie to the distance carried 
there is a greater lia “yr i to accident to passengers on 
street railways than on the steam roads. The number 
of passengers killed onthe steam railways operating in 
P-nnsylvania, with a mileage of over 19,000, was only 37. 
On the street railways in the United States there were 
more than threetimes as many passengers kllled as em- 
ployees, while on the steam railways there were 13 times 
as many employees killed as passengers. 


The Pennsylvania figures evidently inelude horse- 
cars as well as electric. This may not be an import- 
ant element, but the fact suggests one of the princi- 
pal differences running through all of these records, 
the difference in speed. To this fact is due a marked 
difference in the character of theaccidents. In some 
of the worst accidents on street railroads large num- 
bers of passengers have escaped by jumping off and 
landing on the ground with little injury. Again, 
these statistics apparently include all passengers 
killed from any cause; but on standard (steam) rail- 
reads many more passengers are killed by their own 
fault than in train accidents or by any fault of the 
railroad company. Whether this is the case on street 
railroads we do not know, but evidently the only in- 
structive basis of comparison, as related to improve- 
ment in the service and prevention of accidents in 
the future, is the number killed by the fault of the 
carrier or his employees. The accident list, so far 
as it is based on the ignorance or carelessness of 
passengers themselves, is a hard one to reduce, and it 
is questionable whether much betterment is possible 
until we can change human nature. The arrange- 
ment of stations, platforms, gates, steps and other 
fixtures and appliances are matters not susceptible of 
much improvement, as regards the prevention of 
accidents; at least the best practice and methods are 
already well known to every railroad superintendent, 
whether of a standard road or a street road. 


For the fiscal year covered by the Pennsylvania fig- 
ures above quoted, the number of passengers killed 
in train accidents on steam railroads in the United 
States, as reported in the Railroad Gazette, was 
38, including some who were riding on freight 
trains. During the same year’ we made notes 
of such electric-car accidents as we found in 
the daily newspapers, and the number of per- 
sons killed is recorded as 45. This includes 15 
killed in the drawbridge disaster at Cleveland in No- 
vember, 1895, and it may include some conductors 
and motormen. The contrast, set forth in the above 
quoted item, between the number of passengers 
killed and the number of employees, is entirely mis- 
leading. On street cars employees not only are small 
in number as compared with the number of passen- 
gers; but, being on the outside of the car, they often 
have a good chance to jump off when disaster threat- 
ens. On the other hand, of the number of employees 
of standard railroads killed, the great majority are 
on freight trains or in yards, being a class by them- 
selves, with which there is nothing on street railroads 
to compare. 








David Leonard Barnes.” 


Born Aug. 23, 1858—Died Dec. 15, 1896. 

In undertaking to write about a man so attractive, 
a working companion so zealous and able and reason- 
able, and a friend so generous and constant as David 
Barnes, it is hard to avoid exaggeration. It is im- 
possible to write with a mind unaffected by senti- 
ment; but I shall endeavor to observe moderation and 
justice. I can speak with close, and even intimate 
knowledge, extending over the last eight years. Mr. 
Barnes joined the editorial staff of the Aailroad 
Gazette in December, 1888, and his transparent sin- 
cerity, his courage and his docility made it possible 
to come to a perfect understanding with him at once; 
and whatever questions of knowledge or judgment or 
policy came up, as time went on, no question of our 
entire confidence in each other ever arose. 

Mr. Barnes’ qualities and career were not accidental. 
He came on both sides from thrifty, pious, self-re- 
liant New England stock. He was born at Smithfield, 
Rhode Island, near Providence, and very early began 
to show the contrivance, the dexterity and the in- 
stinctive appreciation of the relations of materials 
and forces which a man must have if he is to succeed 
as an engineer. When he was only about 11 his father 
died and young Barnes soon became the man of 
the family and began the exercise in a serious way of 
self-reliance and responsible judgment. At 15 he be- 
gan work with a civil engineer, and was occupied 
two or three years in surveys and city work. In 1876 
he entered Brown University, and spent three years 
there and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, as a special student, doing engineering work in 
vacations. He eventually received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Brown, but took no degree 
at the Institute of Technology. In 1879 he be- 
gan work in locomotive shops, and in the next eight 
years served in various capacities in the Rhode 
Island, the Hinckley and the Rome _ works. 
He eventually became Chief Draftsman and 
Mechanical Engineer at the Rhode Island 
Works. The last year of his service there, 1887, he 
began practice as aconsulting engineer, doing work 
of some importance for various clients. For the last 
eight years he has maintained an office as consulting 
engineer in Chicago, with a New York connection, 
and he has also been on the staff of the Railroad 
Gazette, not merely as a writer, but with editorial 
responsibility. He has very largely influenced the 
conduct of the paper in mechanical matters, and es- 
pecially in locomotive engineering. 

Mr. Barnes’ activity in these last eight years has 
been prodigious; probably it killed him, but even 
dying at 38 he had lived more than most men. He 
wrote much, not only unsigned articles in the Rail- 
road Gazette, but over his own name in the trans- 
actions of the various technical societies and clubs to 
which he belonged. He was fond of* writing and 
always had two or three articles and papers on hand 
in various stages of preparation. But he had little 
enjoyment in mere composition. Writing was to 
him only another form of talking, a means of con- 
veying his thought. But he keenly enjoyed thinking 
and discussing, and this he did with great vigor. So 
it came about that he was never conscious of his 
style in writing and often, especially in his earlier 
work, brought out hismeaning with some difficulty. 
But he thought so straight that he had the founda- 





*Mr., Barnes was a member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
associate member of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
(British), member of the Western Society of Engineers, an 
associate member of the Master Car Builders’ and Master 
Mechanics’ Associations, a member of the Western Railway 
Club and a member of various other technical associations. 
He was a member of the Union League Club of Chicago, the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, the Engineers’ Club of 
New York and other scientific and social organizations, 
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tion of the best possible style; his writing 
improved from year to year, and had he 
lived he would have made a reputation for clear and 
energetic expression. His numerous papers and re- 
ports on locomotive engineering. on car construction 
and on electricity as a motive power for railroad 
working form a body of scientific literature of per- 
manent value, not only in what he said, but in what 
he suggested. The only book which bears his name 
is the revised edition of ‘‘ Compound Locomotives ” 
by Arthur Tannatt Woods, also one of our edi- 
torial staff. When Mr. Woods died he left the 
manuscript of this revision quite incomplete. As 
a work of friendship and of scientific interest Mr. 
Barnes helped Mrs. Woods to prepare this manu- 
script for the press, and he gave tu it a great deal 
of intelligent labor. It is not strictly correct to say 
that this is Mr. Barnes’ only book, for, no doubt, 
he would have wished to have included in his 
writings the excellent little treatise on ‘* Electric 
Locomotives” prepared by him last winter and lately 
issued as a trade publication. 

Mr. Barnes’ work as a consulting engineer has been 
in.design, tests, inspection and reports, covering the 
whole range of railroad rolling stock, for many dif- 
ferent clients. Here his skill has left permanent 
results in a great number of details. Asthe Chicago 
& South Side Rapid Transit Railroad (Alley Ele- 
vated) neared completion he was retained by 
that concern, and had general supervision of the 
design and construction of its rolling equipment, 
signaling, lighting and shop plant. He, more 
than any other man, was responsible for equipping 
the line with compound locomotives. Probably if he 
had done the work three years later he would have 
put in electric motors; but that would have been an 
unjustifiable experiment in 1893. 

Mr. Barnes’ most important recent work was as Con- 
sulting Engineer for the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
andthe Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany in designing a set of standard electric locomotives. 
When those companies decided to join forces in pre- 
paring to build electric locomotives in a systematic 
way, they secured Mr. Barnes’ services, on the theory, 
we may suppose, that the knowledge of both the loco- 
motive engineer and the electrical engineer should be 
co-ordinated and applied. Mr. Barnes threw him- 
self into this work with enthusiasm and he brought 
to bear his intimate knowledge of the requirements 
of railroad work, and his great faculty for clearing 
away the non-essentials, and a set of designs was pro- 
duced, remarkable for robust simplicity and adapt- 
ability to the actual work of hauling trains. Mr. 
Barnes never claimed that he alone was responsible 
for these designs. He was the last man to claim 
more than his due, or to belittle the part which others 
had in his work. 

This is buta very brief and inadequate note of Mr. 
Barnes’ activities, but I must end it with the mere 
mention of a part of his work of the magnitude and 
value of which few persons have any notion; that 
was his work for others. He had become in recent 
years the informal and unpaid adviser of a multitude 
of railroad officers of allranks. He gave them his 
precious time and strength freely, and they often 
used it with little compunction, and sometimes with 
little gratitude. His clear and fertile mind and his 
sound knowledge helped many men out of their 
troubles in matters of practice and in reports. A 
great deal of the best that has appeared lately in the 
publications of the Master Car Builders’ Association, 
the Master Mechanics’ Association and the Western 
Railway Club bears the marks of Mr. Barnes 
suggestions and advice. Another group of men 
who will miss him and who _ will remember 
him with gratitude are the young engineers 
trained in his Chicago office. There they sup- 
plemented their technical school education with 
an experience of long hours and hard work, under 
severe criticism, and learned to be real engineers; 
and there, in daily contact with this fine character, 
they got a moral and intellectual toning up which 
will influence the whole lives of the best among 
them. 

Early last spring the malady which ended Mr. 
Barnes’ life had made such progress as to somewhat 
alarm his friends, but no one suspected its nature. 
It was believed that rest would restore him. On 
the seventh of April he was married to Miss Ida, 
the daughter of Col. B. J. D. Irwin, U.S. A., re- 
tired, formerly Assistant Surgeon-General of the 
Army. With his wife he went to Europe, but soon 
returned for medical advice. During the summer 
his strength declined slowly but steadily; but he 
did not entirely cease work until within two weeks 
of his death. In fact, the last week of his life, and 
up to the last day, he amused himself, as he lay al- 
most immovable in bed, making computations with a 
slide rule, 


He had every reason to wish to live. His domestic 
life- was singularly happy; he had a multitude of 
attached friends; he had reached a high place in his 
profession and was justified in believing that he could 
easily go far higher; but he died with the serene and 
uncomplaining fortitude of a great nature. With a 
cheerful countenance he set all his affairs in careful 
order, and then thought only how he could make the 
end easiest for those who remained behind. 

Physically and mentally Mr. Barnes was a man of 
unusual strength and energy; no amount of work dis- 
couraged him; for years he worked nights and Sun- 
days, and being quick and systematic he accomplished 
as much as two or three ordinary men. He was a 
natural methematician, had strong powers of analysis 
and reasoning; had fine invention and loved to use his 
faculties. One of the most striking qualities of his 
mind was its beautiful lucidity. He could clear away 
the rubbish from a question with great promptness; 
he never got befogged with irrelevant details. In his 
many controversies he was not always right, and in- 
deed he was sometimes suspected of hasty conclusions. 
There is one excellent way of avoiding mistakes, that is 
to say nothing. That was not Barnes’ way. He was 
enthusiastic, candid and courageous, and being human 
he was sometimes wrong, but he was always stimu- 
lating and suggestive. And he never stuck to an 
error because it was his; he had the truly scientific 
love of truth. His courage was often useful in the 
societies and associations in fighting the battles of 
other men who for business or personal reasons did 
not wish to appear. He had great poise; excitement 
only steadied him, and even when he was angry, which 
was very seldom, he was temperate in speech and 
conduct. His bright spirits and his sweetness of 
temper and manner endeared him to old and young, 
and he has no more sincere mourners than the little 
children who knew him. 

A strong and generous nature has passed away in 
Barnes’ death. He had already achieved much, 
but he had hardly passed the starting point. He was 
in the very flower of his manhood ; he had established 
his reputation ; he was still growing in mental power 
and in judgment. It is asad pleasure to dwell upon 
what he might have done in the next twenty-five years; 
but that is now a vain speculation. He had already 
lived a life, measured by achievement, and the world 
is richer and better for it; and the memory of his 
friendship is a precious possession. HeG.FP. 








The Long Lake Railroad. 


The New York State Railroad Commissioners, act- 
ing under the law giving them restrictive powers, 
have within the past two years prevented the con- 
struction of two unnecessary railroads, the Depew & 
Southwestern and the Amsterdam, Johnstown & 
Gloversville ; but ina third case, that of the Long 
Lake Railroad Company, the Supreme Court overrules 
them and says that the road may be built. We pub- 
lish in another column the decision of the Court, 
lately issued. 

It is clear that the whole issue hinged on the differ- 
ing views as to whether the preposed railroad was 
needed or not. The Commissioners and the two dis- 
senting Judges say that the road is not needed, and 
the majority of the Court says that it is. Various 
technical and minor points are discussed in the de- 
cision, but this one controlled. Whether the case 
can or will be carried up to the Court of Appeals we 
do not know, byt in a matter of so much importance 
it is highly desirable that a final settlement of the 
legal points be reached without unnecessary delay. 

The contention of the dissenting Judges is that the 
Commissioners’ findings of fact shall not he disturbed, 
at least not for ordinary reasons. In saying this, 
Judge Herrick accords to the Commission some of 
the dignity and power of a court, and it is a view 
which probably will not be permanently accepted 
unless the highest court, or an amendment to the 
constitution, says so. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is fighting for similar recognition in 
Federal matters and finds it uphill work. 

The feeling is common that a railroad commission, 
whether in New York or any other state, should not 
have the power of a court, because it is too likely to 
be composed of unsuitable men. This feeling is 
based, not wholly on the fact that many state com- 
missionerships have actually been filled by men of 
small caliber, but also on legal and political condi- 
tions. One legal condition is that the law requires, 
im some states, the selection of men from certain 
classes, as, for instance, in New York, one railroad 
man. A man may bea pretty good railroader while 
not learned in the law, and perhaps inexpert at 
weighing evidence. In Massachusetts they think 
they must have on the commission one ‘ business 
man,” whatever that may mean. A _ political 
condition hampering the appointing power is 


the real or supposed necessity of consulting 
certain classes, as ‘‘labor,” or the farmers, in select- 
ing a Commissioner. Commissionerships are not held 
for life, as judgeships are in some states (and as they 
ought to be in all), and that prevents getting the 
best men for the salary offered. In New York the 
salary is large ($8,000), but in the prevailing conditions 
of New York politics there is no assurance that this 
will get an eight-thousand-dollar man. The selection 
of lawyers for all commissionerships does not, how- 
ever, meet all the objections. President Cleveland 
tried that with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but that body has issued many weak decisions, and 
the courts have been pretty distrustful of it. 

The New York Commissioners, if they had a strong 
case, as we think they had, very likely lost it by their 
slipshod way of setting it forth. If they had got some 
definite figures of the population and of the business 
done by the stages and wagons now serving the Long 
Lake region ; and some facts concerning the starving 
condition of existing railroads which depend wholly 
upon summer hotels or upon denuded wood lots for a 
living, they might have convinced one more of the 
five judges, and won their case. 

It does not appear how thoroughly the Commis- 
sioners inquired as to the ability of the promoters of 
the Long Lake road to furnish the money necessary 
to build a decent railroad. While the law’ does not 
specifically authorize them to do much in this direc- 
tion they certainly should ventilate the question as 
much as they can. Again, the probable impairment 
of the forest as a natural park for health or pleasure 
ought to have been more fully discussed. A railroad 
is something more than a narrow strip through the 
woods. It invites squatters and is the entering 
wedge for other encroachments; and locomotives 
sometimes start big fires. 

If the decision before us gives all the information 
available in this case, the principal conclusion to be 
reached concerning the New York railroad-restric- 
tion law is that it is good as far as it goes. When the 
Commissioners issue decisions under it which are 
contested, the fate of such decisions in the courts is 
likely to depend a good deal on the thoroughness 
with which they illuminate the facts in the case in 
question ; and if additional powers or larger appro- 
priations are needed by the Commissioners it is for 
them to make the need manifest. 








November Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in November,given in this 
number, includes 49 collisions, 54 derailments and 4 other 
accidents, a total of 107 accidents, in which 14 persons 
were killed and 55 injured. The detailed list, printed 
on another page, contains accounts only of the more 
important of these accidents. All which caused no 
deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, except where 
the circumstances of the accident, as reported, make 
it of special interest. 


These accidents are classified as follows: 


Cross- 
But- ing an 








d 
CoLLIsIONs. Rear. ting. other. Total. 
Trains breaking in two............. ll e 0 ll 
eere 2 I isacddiccscescaccese 1 0 3 4 
ilure to give or observe signal... 1 1 0 2 
Mistake in giving or understand- 
ing orderai.. 0 5 0 5 
Miscellaneous. . 2 1 4 
Unexplained...... 5 13 23 
Total..... sss. SO NnA eens O52 13 OT 49 
DERAILMENTS. 
MIN as Svucexas+ aad © Cis tadndidss sccexeaa 3 
GUE sé6-0 «cade 1 | Streec car on crossing....... 2 
er (apy [7 Seppe 1 
MMMERE 2 cdadaeadauas 5 | Malicious obstruction.. 
BWited.........006 1 | Unexplained... .scccccce- 
i | 1 aa 
on,track.......... 3 4 
OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BRR IIE IO ie cciceneccccscccddccaseccace éiudiducede Brrere 1 
Biveakkeiges Of TOU GOR. occ cccccccscocccccvsccecccocceses 1 
CHM GUI ed ncdidacdedcnddsaceccccucas<exdenudeduaavedeeuae 2—4 
Total number of accidents..........-.005 cccccccccece eecesee 107 
A general classificaticn shows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 
sions. ments, accid’s. Total. P.c. 
Defects of road............++ 0 0 7 6 
Defects of equipment. ... 11 12 2 25 93 
Negligence in operating. -% 2 0 17 16 
Unforeseen Ghenasiions.. 0 lo 2 12 ll 
ee 23 23 0 46 
RE ce 49 54 4 107 10 


The number of trains involved is as follows: 


Colli- Derail- Other 
sions. ments. accid’s. Total. 
PORNO ss idddececddcacacccccceue 3 13 3 29 
Freight Send cia acwasaeatad 74 41 1 116 
ES ne . 87 5A + 6 
The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 
Killed: sions. ments, accid’s, Total. 
Employees... ....ccsccccece eeescee 6 4 0 10 
POSSORROT ccc. cccccsccccccesee ccosce § 0 0 1 
QO aedeacccedsccescs cascacavuce 0 3 0 3 
ON aii cae 7 7 ¢ =” 
pju 
Mia kcce: dus <ue ecascsacsece 18 22 1 41 
icaxaniewe « casdacanaded 0 ll 0 11 
ad dccdcdsecscxce aecuccacnd 0 3 0 3 
aE ee ee 18 36 1 “65 


The casualties to passengers and employees, when 
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divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
* lows: 


Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 

Defects of road.......... paces 5 0 5 

Defects of equipment...... . ¥ 1 6 

Negligence in operating..... 1 0 * 22 
Unforeseen obstructions and 

maliciousness.............+ 0 5 2 6 

eS ee C) 1 0 2 

ML pivaivoseetvncusatine’ 1 ll 10 41 


Eleven accidents caused death, and 22 caused injury 
but not death, leaving 74 (69 per cent. of the whole) 
which caused no personal injury deemed worthy of 
record. 

The comparison with November of the previous five 
years shows: 







1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 
SEIN + sos cseneesecosne 49 80 59 92 106 112 
Derailments..... 54 62 84 101 84 =110 
Other accidents. 4 4 3 7 9 4 
Tota! accidents.. 107 146 146 200 199 226 
Employees killed......... 1) 38 17 43 44 46 
Others killed ............. 4 8 5 28 17 23 
Employees injured........ 41 87 47 108 103 134 
Others injured............ 14 82 19 87 96 73 


Passenger trains involved 
Average per day: 


Ns 0 6k sosscinnssnnene 3.57 4.87 4.87 6.67 6.63 7.53 

eae 0.47 1.53 v.73 2.27 2.03 2.30 

RIL ccneh acne i eapeunbe 1.83 5.63 2.20 6.50 6.63 6.90 
Average per accident: 

0 RR eer 0.13 0.32 0.15 0.35 9.36 0.30 

eS eee ee. 0.51 1.16 1.45 0.97 1.00 0.91 
The total number of accidents shown in our record 

for November is much smaller than in that month for 


10 years or more, and the number of persons killed and 
injured is alsosmall. We might suspect that our read- 
ing of the daily papers for the month had not been as 
careful as usual, but the fact that the accidents of a 
minor character, those in which no person was killed or 
injured, are fully upto the average proportion of the 
total, indicates that none of the usual sources of infor- 
mation have been omitted. (Accidents in which per 
sons are killed are generally reported in several differ- 
ent papers). During the past 12 months, of the total 
number of accidents, the average percentage doing no 
persoval injury was 59, while in the month now reported 
no less than 69 per cent. come under the ‘harmless’ 
head. The number of employees killed in November 
was less than in any month since 1887. As was the case 
in the early part of 1894, this record indicates, no doubt, 
a very light train mileage on nearly all the railroads 
throughout the country. 

The one passenger reported killed in November was 
riding in a freighttrain. The most disastrous passenger 
train accident of the month was that at Millstone Junc. 
tion, N. J., on the 25th, in which, however, no passen- 
gers were injured. The most unusual accident of the 
month was the runaway on the Northern Pacific on the 
30th. A passenger train which was derailed at Glade 
Hill, Va., on the 7th, was badly wrecked and the wreck 
was burned up, but there were few persons in the cars 
and, fortunately, no one was killed. 

At Atlanta, onthe 5th, twoemployees were killed by 
the explosion of a locomotive boiler, but the engine ap- 
pears to have been in the roundhouse at the time. Nine 
employees were injured by the wreck of a gravel train 
on the Licking Valley Railroad in Kentucky on the 2lst, 
but we have not included this case in the record, as the 
road, a new one, appears not to have been. open for busi- 
ness. 

We find reports of only half a dozen electric car acci- 
dents in November, and only six persons were injured in 
them. 








In an article entitled ‘The Fastest Train in the 
World,” Engineering, of Dec. 4, describes a ride on the 
West Coast ‘lourist express, the night train of the Lon- 
don & North Western for Scotland. Thisis the train that 
during the past few years has made some of the very fast 
English records which have been compared with the 
best long runs in this country. Some notes on the 
schedule of this train were given in the Railroad 
Gazette of Aug. 14 last. ‘he report in Hngineering 
deals only with that part of the trip beyond Carlisle; 
that is, the Caledonian Railway part, on which this 
train is hauled by engines of the “Dunalastair” class, 
which have been in use for the last 11 months. These 
engines have four driving wheels 78 in. in diameter, 
cylinders 18 in. x 26 in., and 1,403 sq. ft. of heating 
surface. ‘the total weight in working order is only 47 
tons and the steam pressure is 160 lbs. per square 
inch. From the data shown, the schedule time of 
this train can be compared with other trains only be- 
taveen stopping places. From Carlisle to Stirling, 1173¢ 
miles, the time is2 hours 4 minutes, equal to 56.98 miles 
anhour. The Empire State Express is not scheduled so 
fast as this for an equal distance, but for the 80 miles 
from Syracuse to Rochester it is allowed one hour and 
#4 minutes, which is equal to 57.1 miles and hour. In 
the actual run reported by Engineering the time made 
was considerably better than the schedule, being: 


M. p. h 
RSET RO ONT iaee, TAF IE WIGS. oon cenccsinnesescessencees 59.3 
ahs See CO POPE, Fe MAMIE. ocecs casee cecessececessecesscose MEO 
SRE UEE UP TES; DENG MIRON «5 ca ca cvesevececccserecessusacio 6u.8 


By taking out four miles from the beginning of the first 
tage, and two miles from the ending, we have a 
ruu of 1LL3¢ miles at 60.3 miles ap hour; and this in 
spite of 50 miles of up hill, one check by signal, and 13 
junctions within a distance of 36 miles. Inthe run re- 
ported, the stops at Stirling, Perth and Forfar consumed 
16 minutes, being, approximately, 4 minutes, 10 min- 
‘utes, 2 minutes. If these are the regular lengths of 


these stops, the schedule through for the 240 miles is 
54.61 miles an hour, as compared with 53.33 miles an 
hour for the Empire State Express threugh from New 
York to Buffalo. The English train on this run was 
composed of five cars, one of which was a sleeping-car 
and one a van. The weight is not given, but 
as all are described as bogie cars they probably 
weighed more than the average of English cars. 
For a run with a comparatively light engine with a 
train probably not very light, made wholly by night, 
this isan exceedingly fine performance. whether it be 
the fastest in the world or not. As remarked by 
Engineering, the locomotive engineers who make this 
trip, night after night, must te good men, well trained. 
Engineering says that if the best train now running be 
tween London and Liverpool were to be run as fast as 
this Caledonian train it would make its trip 52 minutes 
quicker than under the present time-table; and the fastest 
train between London and Holyhead would make its 
trip in 2% heurs less time if it should adopt the Cale- 
donian rate. 








The New York Board of Trade and Transportation has 
sent usa copy of aresolution recently passed by that 
body unanimously, to the effect that carriers and ship- 
pers should co-operate to eliminate unjust discrimina- 
tions, and that pooling should be legalized under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Committee on Transportation, F. B. Thurber, Chair- 
man, which reported this resolution, cites, as evils still 
existing and demanding attention, the constant efforts 
of a few shippers and a few roads to secure undue ad- 
vantage over their competitors; the continued favoring 
of large shippers by carload rates, the difference between 
which, and the rates for small lots, is too large; the dis- 
crimination by the use of extra large ears (as described 
by Mr. Judd in the Railroad Gazette); and the payment 
ment of excessive mileage on freight cars owned by ship- 
pers. The report says: ‘‘Uniform and stable rates for 
transportation are necessary alike to the prosperity of 
shippers and carriers. Their interests are so intertwined 
that one can hardly be prosperous when the other is de- 
pressed. The competition of our waterways supple- 
mented by that of our numerous railroad lines has given 
the United States much lower rates for transportation 
than any other country. While formerly there was 
danger that the public might be charged too high rates 
for transportation, that danger no longer'‘exists. There 
is more danger that capital invested in transportation 
facilities will not receive its adequate reward.’’ Weare 
glad to see such a moderate utterance from a repre- 
sentative of mercantile interests; it isto be hoped that 
agitation of this kind will beeontinued. There is enough 
of the other kind which needs to be counteracted. 








Railroads use about everything, especially when they 
run farms, opera houses and weather observatories, as 
well as hotels, coal mines and religious establishments ; 
and the railroad storekeeper, therefore, has already en- 
tered on his records nearly every kind of movable mer- 
chandise that can be named; but we believe, neverthe- 
less, that we have found a new item; it is the mega- 
phone. This simple but highly scientific instrument is 
now used at the signal cabin in the Boston & Maine yard 
at Boston for communicating with enginemen; and the 
men who use it express themselves as highly pleased 
with it. Toget an idea of its value, one needs but to 
stand alongside of a man using the funnel as a receiver. 
He, holding the megaphone to his ear, will distinctly 
hear words spoken a few dozen rods away, which you, with 
only the natural ear, cannot understand at all. If we 
continue tu improve our signal practice we shall prob- 
ably have more and more occasion to require verbal com- 
munications between signalmen and trainmen. This 
would seem to be the lesson of the experience of our 
English cousins, in whose rules this requirement is fre- 
quently seen. Communicating by word of mouth is 
risky business except under rigid regulations; it is so 
easy, in speaking to or from a moving train, to asswme 
that a message has been understood when the doubt is 
really so great that thetrain ought to bestopped. If such 
a method is to be permitted, all available aids ought to be 
employed, and if these are not employed it is doubtful 
whether oral communication at long distances or to 
moving trains ought to be allowed at all. Megaphones 
are sold in New York at from three to five dollars each, 
and handsome ones, made of aluminum, suitable fora 
general passenger agent to speak through, for ten dol- 
lars; so that anyone can readily test them for himself, 
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Modern Stone Cutting and Masonry. With Special 
Reference to the Making of Working Drawings. By 
John S. Siebert, C. E., and Frederic Child Biggin, 
B. S., Instructor in Architecture in Lehigh University. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1896. 

This isa modest book of only two chapters, containing, 
probably, not more than 8,5U0 words all told ; but withal 
a very excellent work of a character much needed in its 
field for the use of advanced students. It also will be 
found a useful addition to an engineer’s office library 
because of its correct and up-to-date definitions and 
classifications pertaining to masonry plans and specifi- 
cations and other valuable information. 

The method employed is practical and pleasing and 
well adapted for ready reference. Chapter I. is devoted 
to tools, the shape and finish produced by them, classifi- 
cations of masonry, etc. Chapter II. takes up the study 
of different examples of well-designed actual struct- 


ures, including arches, arch-culverts, railroad bridge 
masonry, canal lock masonry and several typical archi- 
tectural constructions. The descriptions are sensibly 
illustrated with numerous page cuts in addition to four- 
teen well-executed plates of properly drawn plans of 
actual structures. 

At first reading there is a sense of disappointment 
that the authors had not embraced a wider range of 
structures, more especially as they have shown them- 
selves so wise in selection and so workmanlike in treat- 
ment. It is to be regretted, for instance, that the ob- 
lique arch has been purposely omitted; the reason given 
is that it is used but rarely, which is true, of course, but 
yet there are many cases constantly occurring where 
oblique arches would be desirable and economical, but 
are avoided, and clumsy, ugly and often more expensive 
expedients adopted instead, largely, if not indeed wholly, 
because of the lack of familiarity with the principles of 
their proper design. Not alone on that account should 
they find a place in a text-book of this kind, but also be- 
cause the knowledge acquired by the student of the spe- 
cial tools, twist-rules, molds and manipulations for 
working a true skew arch would go far toward fitting 
him to deal with twisted stonework of all kinds. 
Throughout the book is reliable and valuable. 





Retaining Walis for Earth. Iacluding the Theory of 
Earth Pressure as developed from the Ellipse of Stress. 
With a short treatise on Foundations; illustrated 
with examples from practice. By Malvard A. Howe, 
C, E., Professor of Civil Engineering, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute: Member of American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. New York: John Wiley & Sons. ;Third Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, 1896. 

Professor Howe’s manual on retaining walls, the third 

edition of which lies before us, is not only an extremely 

valuable contribution to the literature of a somewhat 
neglected topic, but a very convenient book for practical 
use. The appendix of the former edition has been re- 
placed by a short treatise on foundations in general, in- 

tended for use in technical schools. 2 
The’great merit of the work lies in the lucidity and 

compactness of the demonstrations and the happy 

combination of theory and practical example, all con- 
veniently arranged for ready use and supplemented 
with tables of co efficients computed by the author to 
decrease the labor of substitution in the formulas, The 
demonstrations are based upon Rankine’s theory of the 

Ellipse of Stress and are easily followed; for further 

convenience the formulas have heen arranged in a con- 

densed shape followed by numerous examples. 

A fair idea of the scope of the work can be had from 
the headings of the chapters, which are Theory of Earth 
Pressure; Formulas for Earth Pressure; Foundations 
for Walls Retaining Earth, and Profiles of Walls Retain- 
ing Earth. Thesupplemental chapter on foundations 
in general is somewhat too superficial for much practi- 
cal use, although not devoid of value. The part of it 
devoted to pile foundations, however, should be revised 
and corrected, as it is so full of error as to be useless or 
dangerous according to the degree of knowledge of the 
reader; the two hammer formulas given are wrongly 
stated and hopelessly confused in their terms, while the 
proposition advanced, that a pile formula should be in- 
dependent of the means by which the pile is driven and 
be based upon the observed texture of the stratum 
through which it is driven, will find little support 
among practical men, although the subject is of course 
theoretically interesting. Professor Howe suggests 
such a formula, based on the experiments of W. M. Pat- 
ton on contact friction. 





Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein 
issuing from an Orifice, and upon the Distribution of 
the velocities within it. By H. Bazin. Translated by 
John C, Trautwine, Jr., C. E. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1896. 8vo, pp. 64. : 

The interest of this pamphlet, which is a translation of 
@ paper presented by Monsieur Bazin to the Academy of 
Sciences of the Institute of France (on a date not men- 
tioned) giving the details of the author’s experiments on 
the velocities at different parts of the interior ofa 
stream flowing through an orifice in the side or bottem 
ef a vessel, is mainly as exhibiting the methods of ob- 
servation of a trained scientific observer. In that view 
it is well worth the careful study of those who propose 
to make hydraulic experiments As regards its value to 
the general practitioner, it is sufficient to quote from the 
report of the committee of the Academy, that it ‘rea- 
lizes in many respects a very marked advance in our 
knowledge of the important and difficult question of the 
liquid vein.” The translation is, as might be expected 
from the translator, in good clear Englisn. All that is 
to be regretted is that the same notation is not used in 
all the tables. Some dimensions are in meters and some 
in millimeters, which is a little confusing sometimes, as 
all might have been given in millimeters. It is rather 
confusing too to have a certain ordinate designated by 
the letter z for the first 40 pages ofjthe book and then to 
have 23 pages of tubles in which the same ordinate is de- 
signated a in one column and zin another, without any 
explanation of the change. This will no doubt be cor- 
rected in the ‘‘second thousand” printed. 





Tables Showing Loss of Head Due to Friction of Water 
in Pipes. By Edmund B. Weston, C.E. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 1896. 12mo., pp. 170. 


This is a very useful little book for everybody who has 
anything todo with the determination of the sizes of 
pipes for conveying a certain amount of water. It is of 
convenient size and form, and the tables cover all sizes 
of pipes, from }¢ in. to60in. diameter, under all prac- 
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ticable, and a good many impracticable, heads. The 
figures given are derived frem formule deduced by 
the author from numerous experiments on pipes, and 
may be considered fairly correct for new and smooth 
pipes. For pipes as they are found to exist in practice 
the tables give too great discharge. The instructions 
for extending the use of the tables beyond the limits are 
not clear, and to a person unused to formule would be 
confusing, while anyone who was accustomed to 
formule would never solve the hypothetical problems 
in the manner suggested. Some of the problems are 
absurd as they are put, such, for iastance, as supplying 
water to a boiler from a reservoir 167 ft. above it through 
a pipe 100 ft. long; or discharging from a reservoir 
under 30@ ft. head, through a 3-in. pipe 10 ft. long, no 
mention being made of the intermediate pipe, and no 
rule being given anywhere in the vook for reducing 
feet of head to pounds of pressure. If the tables had fol- 
lowed the example of the first of their kind issued by 
Ellis & Howland in 1883, and contained a column of loss 
of head in pounds as well as feet, their general useful- 
ness would have been greatly increased. The number of 
figures used in the book need not have been increased 
thereby, because the tables for the smaller size of pipe 
might as well be shortened. The discharge of }-in. 
pipe under 700 lbs. pressure is rarely wanted. It is to be 
regretted that in the preface the author should have 
used the word data several times as a singular noun, 
after having once used it correctly in the plural number. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Light of Experience is the title given to a 15-page 
6 x 9 in. pamphlet published by the Manhattan General 
Construction Co., of 44 Broad street, New York, and de- 
voted to a description of the direct current enclosed arc 
lamps made by that company. The excellent half-tone 
engravings make the pages attractive, while the infor- 
mation contained in the carefully prepared printed mat- 
ter will interest and instruct the reader. The larger 
part of the pamphlet is taken up with a description of 
the Standard incandescent arc lamp, which has many 
features radically different from existing types. In 
these lamps one pair of half-inch carbons will burn 150 
hours. The double-closing alabaster globes act as a 
spark arrester and do away with shadows on the globes 
above and beneath the lamp. The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. reports a saving of $12 a year on each 
lamp over the open-air arc lamps, and states that in one 
of the large stations this has reached as much as $li5a 
lamp. This shows a saving of about 70 per cent. in Jabor 
in favor of trimming the Manhattan lamps. No spring 
or adjustment of any kind is used in their construction, 
and the entire moving mechanism consists of the arma- 
ture, which is a solid piece of tool steelweighing 314 lbs., 
and the four clutched rings stamped out of brass. The 
outer globe of the Standard type is air-tight at all points 
except at the bottom, where a disc is fitted which is 
large enough to permit the globe to be cleaned and the 
lamp to be trimmed. A slight turn of a knob allows the 
lower carbon holder, the inner globe and the upper car- 
boa to be withdrawn, the outer globe remaining sta- 
tionary on the lamp. In the D. G. (drop globe) type the 
outer globe is lowered on two sliding rods, exposing the 
inner globe for trimming. The Junior arc lamps use 
8¢-in. solid carbon, and are designed to burn 100 hours 
without attention, with a fuel consumption of 12 in. of 
carbon. 








The Testing of Iron and Steel. 





At the November meeting of the St. Louis Railway 
Club, Prof. J. B. Johnson presented a valuable paper 
under the title of ‘‘The Mechanical Properties of 
Wrought Iron and Steel, as Shown by Actual Tests.’’ 
It was largely an exhibition of lantern slides, showing 
some of the machines used in the testing laboratory of 
Washingtou University and showing many test speci- 
mens; some results were represented also by diagrams. 
The comment on each of these slides was brief and 
would be of little interest without the pictures, which 
were mostly from a book on “ Materials of Construc- 
tion,’’ now in preparation by Prof ssor Johnson. The 
introduction tothe paper, however, we give in full, as 
below: 

When the general adoption of the Bessemer process of 
making steel had led to its reduction in price, so as to 
become a competitor of wrought iron, and when it was 
shown that the usual mechanical tests revealed an 
equally suft and much tougher material, steel began to 
replace wrought iron in a thousand ways. And as it 
had never been found necessary to apply scientific tests 
te, or to make chemical analyses of, wrought iron, so it 
was supposed the steel could be purchased in the open 
market with equal security. An untold number 
of astoni-hing and unexplained failures of Bes- 
semer steel in rails, boilers, axles, shafts, etc., 
has now thrown suspicion on all kinds of 
steel when used under the most trying conditions, 
and the object of this paper is to restore confidence in 
this material by explaining some of the causes of its fail- 
ure, and by showing how to avoid them. It is now com- 
monly regarded as more or less treacherous, but | shall 
hope to show that when purchased under the ordinary 
conditions as to inspection now prevalent in this coun- 
try, and under reasonable specifications, neither of which 
limitations will appreciably increase the cost, a far more 
efficient and reliable material may be obtained, and at 


less cost than would result from the continued use of 
wrought iron. 

The conclusions offered in this paper will be based on 
actual tests, the geographical representation of many of 
which will be shown on the screen. But before begin- 
ning with these I wish to give my views concerning the 
endless controversy about the cold crystallization of iron 
and steel, in service, from shock, vibration, or what not. 

Concerning steel little need be said in this connection 
besides the general fact that all steel, whether simply 
cast or cast and rolled while hot, is always and under all 
circumstances wholly crystalline. It always crystallizes 
in the process of cooling, and it cannot be obtained cold 
in any other form. When pulled apartina testing ma- 
chine, or bent cold in the full section and broken, it 
shows a fine, silky fracture, which leads to the impres- 
sion that the structure is fibrous This appearance is 
produced by the cold drawing out, and is not the nor- 
mal molecular arrangement. When nicked or grooved 
by a V-shaped tool, and broken across, it always reveals 
a crystalline fracture. 

Concerning wrought iron, however, the case is differ- 
ent. lts production from a puddle-ball is like the forma- 
tion of butter in the bath of buttermilk, or like a sponge 
dipped in molasses, and when it is squeezed and rolled 
the adhering slag forms into separating sheaths about 
the nearly pure iron filaments, thus giving to the struc- 
ture an essentially fibrous character. Each filament of 
pure iron is a series of very small and distorted crystals, 
but these are not visible to the naked eye. It is common, 
however, in the cheaper grades of wrought iron, to find 
on a broken cross-section large crystalline areas, aad 
sometimes nearly the entire section presents this ap- 
pearance. 

There are three general causes of this crystalline 
structure: First, the so-called wrought iron may have 
been rolled from faggoted scrap, some of which was 
probably high-carbon steel, and this portion would show 
a@ crystalline fracture. Second, the puddle-ball may 


have been formed under too great a heat (acommon . 


fault), so that a portion of it had been actually melted, 
thus forming of this portion ingot metal or steel, which 
part would, when cold, be wholly crystalline. Third, 
the puddling process may have been incomplete, when, 
with a low fire, some of tne unreduced pig iron would be 
removed with the ball, and this would form a coarsely 
crystalline portion of the final rolled bar. 

Concerning the cold crystallization of wrought iron, 
however, my views are as follows: 


1. The normal molecular arrangement of wrought 
iron is crystalline, but the thorough admixture of the 
inert slag in a well-worked product prevents these crys- 
tals from forming in visible sizes. The ordinary frac- 
ture, therefore, exhibits rather a lateral view of these 
finely crystallized threads, thus causing this to present 
a fibrous appearance. 

II. From one or more of the three causes named 
above a large part of any so-called wrought-iron bar 
may be actually and coarsely crystalline from the time 
of its first cooling. 

III. With the ordinary and more inferior grades of 
wrought iron now on the American market, it is very 
common to find large portions of the cross-sections of 
test-bars showing a crystalline fracture, even for ten 
sion test specimens of standard form. Much more, 
therefore, are such irons likely to have this appearance 
when nicked and broken across, or when nicked and 
pulled in tension. 

IV. All wrought iron, when broken with extreme 
suddenness, willshow a crystalline fracture. ‘This is 
because time is not given for the drawing out of the 
section, rupture occurring directly across the fibers, so 
that the fracture sbews only the end view of the same. 

V. Whena bar is nicked with a sharp chisel, or 
xrooved in a lathe with a sharp-pointed tool, and 
broken across, rupture begins at one side without 
any elongation of the fibers, and extends from fiber 
to fiber across the section in such a way as to 
produce a result similar to that caused by an in- 
stantaneous rupture. In this way wrought iron wiil 
often show a crystalline or granular fracture, when, 
under the ordinary tensile tests, it would be wholly 
fibrous. All steel or ingot metal will always showa 
crystalline fracture when treated in this manner, 
although for the soft and medium grades of steel the 
fracture is always fibrous or silky when broken in ten- 
sion, with the usual accompanying elongation and con- 
traction. 

VI. Much of the so-called wrought-iron on the market 
to-day consists simply of rolled faggots ef ** scrap-iron,”’ 
a large portion of which is scrap steel. As these are 
heated only to a welding heat and then rolled into mer- 
chant bar there is no real mixing of the several metals 
and the several components form so many separate por 
tiozs of the cross-section of the final rolled forms The 
crystallized steely areas found in the fractures of most 
ordinary wrought-irons to-day can be largely traced to 
this source. Wrought iron railway axles and other 
large forms are usually made up in this way. 

II. Wuen wrought-iron breaks in service, therefore, 
and shews a coarsely crystalline fracture it does 
not prove to my mind that crystallization has oc- 
curred in service. It proves only that this iron 
had such a structu-e originally. It, however, the 
rupture occurs in practice in a suddenly contracted 
urea, as in a screw thread, or in @ sharp angle. or 
if it has been preduced with extreme suddenness, 
as in case of an explosion or shock of any kind, if 
the appearance of tue fracture is finely crystalline or 
gravular, this appearance may be wholly due to the 
method of failure. [his is showm by the fact that 
if a specimen be cut from the adjoining metal and tested 
in tension with the standard form ot specimen it may 
show a wholly fibrous fracture. In such case, therefore, 
the crystalline appearance of the fracture is due to the 
particular conditions as to shape of specimen and sud- 
denness of rupture and not to any molecular change 
which has taken place in the iron. 

VIIL. The following is taken trom the Annual Report 
of Tests of Metals, made at the United States Arsenal, at 
Watertown, Mass., for 1890, in which are recorded in 
many tests of specimens cut from the journals of old rails 
way axles: ‘‘ Wrought-iron axles have been examined 
which have had long-continued service, the journals cf 
which showed incipient cracks, indicating that rupture 
had begun ,and that further use must result in complete 
rupture. It isa remarkable fact that the tests of the 


metal of these journals near their cracks showed no loss 
of strength or ductility. No indications of a tendency to 
crystallize were dis:overed, and inasmuch as the metal 
has gone through all the phases of deterioration up to 
the limit of actual rupture without showing a crystal- 
line tendency, it is thought thisdemonstrates and proves 
that this material is incapable of cold crystallization 
when exposed to the conditions of service.” 

In one instance one of the old cracks, which had devel- 
oped at the inner shoulder of the journal, reached toa 
depth of 002 in into the side of the test specimen, and 
yet the specimen broke 2 in. from this section. After 
rupture the ends of the specimen (1}¢ in. diam.) contain- 
ing this crack was bent cold 33 deg. with “this crack at 
the middle of the bend on the tension side, which opened 
the crack in width, and also developed numerous other 
cracks in the vicinity,’ but without rupture. All the 
tests showed fibrous fractures. 

Some of the pictures showed micro-flaws in wrought 
iron and steel. These do not appear to greatly affectt 
the strength in the ordinary tests, but fer many thou- 
sands, or millions, of repetitious of a load about to the 
elastic limit they seem to be the primary cause of failure. 
The elastic working of the material gradually extends 
these flaws until finally it fails under perhaps a very 
much smaller load than it had previously carried. 

Two of the views showed brogen wrought-iron rail- 
road axles. These were broken by bending back and 
forth under impact, one of them at a temperature of 
30 deg. Fabr., the other at 18 deg. below zero. The lat- 
ter broke under a less number of blows than the hot 
axle and it showed what would commonly be called a 
crystal line fracture, while the fracture of the specimen 
broken hot was fibrous. The cold break is really as 
fibrous as the other specimen, but it breaks sharply 
acruss, the fibres giving it the crystalline appearance. 

Another view showed test specimens cut from a 16-in3 
shaft forged for a United States cruiser which failed 
seon after being put into service. This snowed the bad 
effects of trying to forge large axles under light ham- 
mers. The test specimens all showed an ultimate 
strength of about 70,000 lbs. per square inch, but those 
toward the circumference of the shaft had an elongation 
of 21 per cent.,a greup further in7 per cent., another 
group stili further in 5 per cent., and those nearest the 
center showed but 2 per cent. elongation. Four speci- 
mens were cut from the other side of the shaft and 
forged down to the same size as the test specimens and 
when these were tested they all showed about the same 
elongation, namely 25 per cent. and about the same ulti- 
mate strength, which was now raised to 75,(00 lbs., 
showing the result of torging, the whole set being the 
great argument in favor ot hollow-forged shafting. 

Prof. Johnson’s general conclusious were as follows: 
As between steel and wrought iron for car and locomo- 
tive construction, | should say, always use steel where the 
material is not to be forged or welded. While no better 
structural material is made than the best grades of 
wrought iron, yet these are so expensive as to preclude 
their use for most purposes. As between the cheap 
wrought iron in the market to-day and mild steel of 
abcut the same price, the steel is so far superior as to 
stop all competition when the facts are known. It is 
important, however, to purchase all such material under 
carefully and intelligently drawn specifications, and to 
follow these with competent inspection to get the worth 
of the money expended for this raw matvrial. 








Cast-Welded Rail Joints. 





BY WM. BAXTER, JR. 


In the early days of electric development, the sub- 
ject of a suitable connection between the ends of the 
rails did not receive the consideration it merited; the 
mechanical stability of any of the approved rail fastenings 
was thouyht to be sufficient, and it was believed that the 
metallic continuity required to afford a circuit of low 
resistance for the electric current could be easily ob- 
tained by the use of bond wires soldered toclips attached 
to the ends of the rails. Experience soon showed, how- 
ever, that these conclusions were very far from correct, 
and that the joints were defective mehanically as wellas 
electrically. Theelectrical weakness was the first to be dis- 
covered, and although numerous devices have been tried 
in order to remedy this defect, nonehas proved entirely 
successful up to the present time. The.difficulty arising 
from the damaging the joints, by the pounding of the 
car wheels, has been greatly ameliorated by supporting 
the larger part of the weight of the motors on springs, 
and also by making them very much lighter. On roads 
where the heavy types are still in use, probably the only 
way to prevent the deterioration of the rail joints is to 
use & more substantial connection than has been em- 
ployed in the past. 

It is evident that metallic continuity of the rails will 
give the greatest strength; and also the greatest elec- 
trical conductivity, and the question naturally arises, 
How can this continuity best be obtained ? There are 
two methods of accomplishing the result that are now 
more or less in use, one is thavof electrical welding, and 
the other is cast welding. It is claimed by some that 
the later process gives metallic continuity, and by others 
that it does not. From the experience ulready acquired 
with this process, we must conclude that metallic con 
tinwity can and has been obtained; but that the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the result in any particular 
case cannot be predicted. 

In a paper read before the convention of the American 
Street Railway Associations at St. Louis, on ‘* Track 
and lrack Joints,’’ by Mr. M. K. Bowen, Superintendent 
of the Chicago City road, much valuable information 
bearing directly upon thissubject wasgiven. He saidin 
part: ‘‘ Seventeen thousand cast-welded joints were made 
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on our road in 1895, and of those only 154 joints were lost. 
The joint in comparative tests has been found to be far 
stronger than the rail itself, and such breakages as have 
occurred were due to a flaw in the metal. Upon break- 
ing a joint which has been well cast, three spots will 
usually be found where amalgamation has taken place 
between the rail ard the cast portion, one on each side 
of the web and one on the bottom. These spots are from 
114 in. to2in. in diameter. There has been some discus- 
sion as to its being a bond for carrying electric currents. 
I cannot recommend it with certainty, as there are occa- 
sional joints which I have taken off where no amalga- 
mation has taken place whatsoever, thus destroying the 
effect as a bond of all the other joints in that line of 
track. To overcome this difficulty I have adopted the 
plan of bonding all joints. However, future experi- 
ments and care in the casting of the joints may develop 
their efficiency as a bond.” 

These remarks show that although perfect results are 
not obtained in every case, amalgamtion of the metals 
actually takes place. Since this much has been demon- 





A Cast-Welded Joint. 


strated by the actual experience of the past, to obtai= 
perfect joints in every case all that is necessary is to dis- 
cover the cause of failure and remove it. An investiga- 
tion of the process now employed may serve to reveal 
some of the features that tend to prevent the amalgama- 
tion of the surfaces in some joints. 

The plan adopted for making the joints, according to 
Mr. Bowen, is as follows: The ends of the rails are 
scraped, or filed off, so as to present a bright metallic 
surface to the molten metal. A cast-iron mold is placed 
around the joint, it being made so as to fit tightly 
against the rail, thus preventing the metal escaping 
from the mold. If the rails are allowed to move freely 
they are bent out of line by the expansion of the lower 
edge, as the molten cast-iron does not cover the whole of 
the rail, only reaching to the underside of the tread. To 
avoid this they are sprung slightly in the opposite direc- 
tion and are held firmly in that position. The metal 
is then poured in, and as the cast-iron mold 
chills off the part that comes in contact with it, the 
outer surface of the casting sets first, thus lorming a 
crust within which the molten metal is retained. As 
this crust contracts faster than the interior, the latter is 
forced up against tht rails, and. according to the theory, 
a more perfect contact is insured. 

Some years ago the writer sought to amalgamate the 
surfaces between cast and wrought iron and the experi- 
ence thus acquired leads him to believe that the method 
of casting joints now in usecan be improved. A process 
that will cause the amalgamation of cast and wrought 
iron should certainly accomplish the same result when 
steel is substituted for the wrought iron, since steel and 
cast iron are nearer alike. 

The experiments referred to were made with a view to 
constructing a field magnet for electric motors and gen- 
erators, using wrought iron cores and cast-iron ends. 
This was before the days of steel castings. The castings 
were of the shape shown in the accompanying sketch, A 
being the wrought iron and BB the cast ends. The 
wrought iron part consisted of a piece of iron boiler tube 
of the desired diameter, filled with wire running length- 
wise and long enough to project an inch or so beyond 
the ends of the tube. The ends of the wire were spread 
out so as to allow the molten metal to run in between 
them, the idea being that in this way the wires would 
become more easily heated to the welding point. In the 
first castings made, the scale of the wire was removed by 
means of a weak solution of acid, this acid being washed 
off thoroughly with a strong alkali water. The results 
obtained were not satisfactory. On breaking the cast- 
ings it was found that only a few of the wires that were 
separated from the others had welded, and this led to 
the conclusion that the cause of failure was that the 
body of wrought iron was so great that it cooled off the 
cast iron before the ends of the wire could become hot 
enough to amalgamate and that the remedy was to 
provide means whereby the temperature of the molten 
metal could be kept up, so as to raise the wires to the 
welding point. ‘To accomplish this result, the mold 
was made with an overflow chamber large enough 
to hold three or four times the amount of metal required 
for the casting, The castings made with this improve- 
ment were better, but not wholly satisfactory; a greater 
number of wires amalgated, but these were all separated 


from each other, and thus were sufficiently exposed to the 
molten metal to become heated to the welding point. At 
this stage in the experiments it was concluded that re- 
moving the scale from the wire wasa mistake, and that if 
it were left on an action wculd take place similar to that 
in the process of making Bessemer steel, that the oxy- 
gen in the scale would unite with the carbon in the cast 
iron, and by the heat so generated, the temperature 
would be raised in the vicinity of the wires, if not to 
the welding point, at least much nearer to it than by 
the process previously tried of running through an 
extra amount of metal. Having started upon this line 
of thought, it was naturally suggested that the substi- 
tution of rust for scale would give still better result be- 
cause the scale, which is the black oxyd of iroz is not 
so rich in oxygen as rust. 

In order to provide the rust in place of the scale, the 
ends of the wires were treated with a solution of acid as 
before, but instead of washing itoff, it was allowed to 
remain, and after a few days the ends of the wires were 
coated with a heavy coating of rust. The castings ob- 
tained in this way were very far superior to those pre- 
viously made, and demonstrated clearly that the action 
anticipated actually took place. Further experiments 
showed that the greater the amount of rust on the wires, 
the better the results. In the first castings made by this 
process, the overflow chamber was not used, and inves- 
tigation revealed the fact that although a weld had 
taken place between the cast iron and the wire at points 
where the ends were close together, it was not complete, 
but only in spots that collectively would not amount to 
more than a quarter ot the entire surface. As amalga- 
mation took place at points where it previously had not, 
the only conclusion that could be arrived at was that 
the combustion of the carbon had raised the tempera- 
ture at these points, but that the combustion was not 
sufficient to heat the entire surface to the welding point. 
In the next castings the amount of rust was increased, 
and the overflow chamber was provided, the object of 
this being to insure a sufticient supply of carbon to take 
up all the oxygen, and thus leave a clean metallic sur- 
face exposed. In these castings tLe results were very 
much better, although a complete amalgamation of the 
whole surface was not obtained in this or in subsequent 
experiments. This may have been due to an attempt 
to use the molten metal sparingly at the foundry. 
Many castings of this kind were made, and the fact that 
the quality was improved from time to time by urging 
the foundryman to run more metal through the mold 
left astrong conviction that the gradual deterioration 
was due to a gradual reduction in the amount of metal 
that was allowed to overflow. 

In the opinion of the writer, if cast welded joints were 
made in accordance with the process outlined in the 
foregoing, an amalgamation ofthe greater part of the 
surface could be obtained in everycase. It isnot at-_all 
probable that any metal would have to overflow because, 
according to Mr. Bowen, the cross-section of the rail is 
about one-eighth of that of the casting. and this being 
the relative proportion of the cold to the hot metal, there 
would beabundance of heat, as well as carbon, to produce 
good results. In order to retain the heat as long as 
possible, it would be advisable to tine t he mold with 
some goud non-conductor, such as asbestos, which would 
prevent the reduction of temperature and also allow 
the casting to set free from internal strains. The 
scale can be removed from the ends of the rails by 
washing them with a weak solution of either sulphuric 
or muriatic acid. By scrubbing with a wire brush, the 
scale can be removed much sooner than by the unaided 
action of the acid. When aclean metallic surface has 
been obtained, the acid should be wiped off and the rails 
allowed to stand a few days before the casting is poured, 
so that they may become well coated with rust. If a 
good weld is obtained it is evident that pins through the 
holes in the ends of the rails would add little, if any, to 
the strength of the joint; but if it is desired to use them, 
so as to insure safe results, they should not be put in 
place until after the rails have been treated with the 
acid; and to render them as effective as possible, the 
holes should be cleaned out with a reamer and the pins 
made taper and forced in tight. 

In the discussion which foilowed the reading of Mr. 
Bowen’s paper it was brought out that in some places 
the workmen were not very thorough in the process of 
scraping the scale off the ends of the rail and one, when 
spoken to about it, said that it did not make much dif- 
ference whether the rails were very bright or not, and in 
all probability he told the truth, for even the dense 
scale can be decomposed by the afinity of the carbon in 
the molten cast iron, although with nothing like as 
much ease as the rust in which the chemical bond be- 
tween the iron and the oxygen is much weaker. The 
fact that amalgamation takes place even to a slight ex- 
tent in the process now used would seem to be an indi- 
cation that by the method herein outlined a sufficiently 
extented surface would weld, in every case. to insure 
electrical conductivity and mechanical strength equal to 
that of the rail itself; for if amalgamation will take 
place between the molten cast iron and the bright sur- 
face of the rails, in the face of the factthat the metal is 
cooled off by the mold, it is certainly reasonable to 
suppose that it would dosoto a much greater extent 
when the cast iron has been brought nearer to the same 
composition as the steel of the rails by the decarbonizing 
action of the oxygen, especially as the metal would be 
kept hotter by the prevention at radiation as well as by 
the generation of heat due to the combustion of the 
carbon. 


TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 

A committee of the creditors of the Memphis Car & 
Foundry Co., said to represent about 80 percent. of 
the outstanding claims, have asked the Court to post- 
pone an order for the sale of the company’s property, 
pending the perfection of the plan looking to a re-estab- 
lishment of the plant on a sound basis without a sale. 

The Cumberland Valley has purchased a Russell snow 
plow, the first ever owned by that road. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered a new coal-dump- 
ing machine for the Cleveland Terminal & Valley, at 
Cleveland, to cost $50,000. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. is to erect a runway for a. 
20-ton electric traveling crane in one of the new build- 
ings of the Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., of Troy, 
N.Y. The runway is 160 ft. long and the track is sup- 
ported by heavy steel columns and girders. The crane 
has a clear span of 55 ft. 


The 300 St. Louis & San Francisco, 100 Armour and 50: 


Texas Midland cars being built by the St. Charles Car 
Co. will have More, Jones & Co. bearings. 


Arthur Ingraham has been appointed Receiver of the 
railroad contracting firm of Warren, Jenks & McNeely, 
of New York City, which built the Hendersonville & 
Brevard Railroad in North Carolinain 1895. A disagree- 
ment between Mr. Henry M. Warren and Arthur E. 
Jenks on one side with Mr. Thomas C. McNeely, the 
third member of the firm, as to the disposition of its as- 
sets, seems to have been the direct cause of the receiver 
ship. The two former members brought the suit for the 
dissolution of partnership in the New York Supreme 
Court under which the receiver was appointed. 


Iron and Steel. 


‘The :Oliver Mining Co., of which the§ Carnegie Steel 


Co. and the Oliver Iron & Steel Co. are the principal 
stockholders, has secured a 50-year lease of the Moun- 
tain Iron mine. The capacity of the mine is said to be 
about 500,000 tons annually. The Oliver Mining Com- 
pany also operates the Big Oliver mine on the Mesaba 
range, which during the season just closed shipped 
about 800,000 tons of ore. 


The Bethlehem Iron Co., of South Bethlehem, Pa., is 
remodeling its Bessemer plant and rail mill. Prepara_ 
tions are being made to cast on cars. A set of three 
heating furnaces, with charging and drawing machinery, 
has also been put in. 

On Dec. 19, 100 men employed in the converting mill 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Duquesne were dismissed 
because of the introduction by the company of the direct 
process of steel-making. 


The steel plant of the Youngstown Steel Co. at 
Youngstown, O.,is to be put in operation about the first 
of the new year. 


The open-hearth steel department of the Cambria Iron 
Co. at Johustown, Pa., is being overhauled and consid: 
erably enlarged, 

Two furnaces of the Dayton (Tenn.) Coal & Iron Ceo., 
which have been shut down since last September, are to 
be blown in within a few days. A large force of men is 
now at work overhauling the furnaces and both will be 
placed in first-class condition. 

New Stations and Shops. 

Profiles and a ground plan have been prepared for the 
new station to be erected by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe at Galveston, Tex. It is to be four stories high, with 
the ticket offices, waiting-rooms, express and baggage 
offices and dining-rooms on the first floor; the other three 
stories are for the use of the general offices.’ The build- 
ing is to be of pressed brick and stone. 


Grading has been begun at Terrell, Tex., on the yard 
tracks to be used in connection with the new shops of 
the Texas Midland Railroad located there. 
for the buildings will be closed within a few days. The 
main shop is to be 70 x 90 ft.; car shop, 40 x 90 ft.; paint 
shop, 60 x 200 ft.: blacksmith shop, 40 x 80 ft. In addi- 
tion to these buildings a five-stall roundhouse is to be 
erected. 

The Hyde Park Street Railroad Co., of Hyde Park, 
Mass., is erecting a power station, the steel work of 
which has been designed and will be erected by the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co. The boiler room is 44 ft. x 87 ft. 
the engine-room 56 ft. x 115 ft., the building having 
brick walls and steel trusses supporting the roof. The 
steel work in the power plant for the Brockton Street 
Railway, at Brockton, Mass., is also to be built by the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co. 


The Young Reversible Nut Lock Co. is erecting a 
plant 150 x 50 ft. at Minooka, Pa. 


Hellow Forged Steel Shafts. 
The Bethlehem Iron Co.,of South Bethlehem, Pa., has. 
recently invaded a new field with its hollow forged 
shafts. It has been introducing them on the Mississippi 
and Obio rivers for stern-wheel steamers. Last week it. 
closed a contract with the Pittsburgh & Cincinnati 
Packet Line for a hollow forged nickel steel oil-tem- 
pered shaft, 38 ft. 9 in. long, 14 in. outside diameter, 
with a 7-in. hole through it. Such a shaft is 3,500 lbs. 
lighter and 314 times stronger than the solid wrought- 
iron shaft which would ordinarily be placed in sucha 
vessel. This shaft goes into the new vessel which these 
people are having built at tre Cincinnati Marine Rail- 
way, Cincinnati, O. The Bethlehem Iron Co. recently 
sold a shaft to C. Jutte .& Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
is also arranging to putasimilar shaft into the new 


The contract’ 
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steamer which the Mississippi Valley Packet Co., 
of New Orleans, La., will shortly have built. 
In a paper recently read before the Western Society of 
Engineers, and printed in our issue of Nov. 13, Mr. H. F. 
J. Porter, General Western Sales Agent of the Bethlehem 
Iron Co., spoke of these hollow-forged shafts, and said 
that as compared with a wrought-iron shaft, 14 in. in di- 
ameter and 30 ft. long, whose strength would be taken 
as unity, a solid steel shaft would be } stronger. A solid 
nickel steel shaft would 114 times stronger. A steel shaft 
of the same outside diameter, with a 3 in. hole through 
it and oil-tempered, would be twice as strong. A hollow 
nickel steel shaft of the same type would be three times 
as strong. A hollow forged-steel shaft of the same 
weight, but of 22in. outside diameter and with a 17-in. 
hole through it, would be three times as strong, and if 
oil-tempered 414 timesas strong. If made of nickel steel 
it would be six times, and if oil-tempered eight times as 
strong. 
Locomotive Boiler Jackets. 


The following circular of inquiry has been issued by 
the Committee of the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association on Boiler Jackets : 

‘“‘Which is the most economical, a boiler jacket of 
planished iron or a boiler jacket of common sheet iron 
or sheet steel painted? The general appearance, first 
cost and cost of maintenance to be considered.” 

The committee desires to obtain ali possible informa- 
tion relative to first cost, cost of application and average 
yearly cost of maintenance of planished iron, sheet iron 
and sheet steel jackets on locomotive boilers. To this 
end, therefore, will you kindly give us the cost of these 
three items, also the average life of jackets, based on 
your experience or best judgment ? 

1. How often do you find it necessary to paint steel or sheet 
iron jackets ? s 

2. What color and quality of paint do you use, and what is 
the cost per square fout, labor and material included ? 

- Do you think it advisable to vaint inside of jacket before 
applying ? Ifso, please give your reasons for so doing, and 
state kind of paint used. . 

4. Fiom your experience, do you find that jackets wear out 
from external abrasion or from inside rusting, or both ? 

5. From youe experience, what do you consider the average 
life of planished iron jackets when used over wood legging ? 

6. When a boiler covering otner than wood is used Under a 
pisniehes iron jacket, have you found that the life of the 

atter is influenced thereby ? Ifso, to whatdo you attribute 
the ir fluence ? : 

. Ex.-luding cost of material, what is the cost per rquare 
foot of (a) planisned iron jacket (b: sheet iron jacket, (c) sheet 
stee] jacket, I being secured by bands as in ordinary 
practice? (If you secure your jackets otherwise than by 
bands, please state separately the cost of arrangements to 
which jacket is attached, and furnish blue prints of same). 

: hat is the cost of material per square foot of (4) plan- 
ished iron. (b) sheet iron. (c) sheet steel ? 

9. What thickness of material is used and what gage do you 
employ in measuring same ? , ‘ 

10. Do you find the effec of the acid-laden moisture which 
drops from ‘he ro f of roundhouses more injurious to plain 
iron and steel jickets than to planished jackets, and to what 
extent does this cause of deterioration affcct the renewing 
and repaioting of jackets ? ? 

11. D you find the jackets placed over magnesia or asbestos 
laggings rust away more rapidly than jickets placed ever 
wo.d lagging. and are plainiron or steel jackets more sus- 
ceptible to this eftect than are planished iron jackets ? 

Reply should be sentto T. B. Purves, Jr.. Boston & 
Albany Railroad, Springfield, Mass., not later than 
April 1, 1897. 

Proposed Power-Plant at Massena, N. Y. 


Surveys have been made, plans drawn and preliminary 
work perfected for the construction of a power plant 
capable of developing from 100,000 to 200,000 H. P., near 
Massena, St. Lawrence County, N.Y., by the St, Lawrence 
Power Co., which was incorporated on May 9, 1896. It 
is stated that those interested have acquired in all 1,800 
acres of land for the proposed construction and that the 
necessary capital has been secured. Massena is situated 
about eight miles from the St. Lawrence River, and is 
on the lines of the New York Central and Grand Trunk 
railroads; and the topography of the country is such as 
to permit of the building of the plant at a reasonable 
cost. The present plan is to build the mills in the valley 
beside the river, giving a total fall of water of about 40 ft., 
the supply being by direct pipes from the canal and the 
tail races from the Grass River. Messrs. Stewart & Co., 
of 40 Wall street, New York, are the owners. John 
Bogart is Consulting Engineer and Lieutenant James 
Patten is designing the electric apparatus for the plant. 
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Notes. 

On the Norfolk (Va.) City Street Railroad a car to be 
used open in summer and closed in winter is being tried. 
It was designed by Benjamin Lowenberg. 

Of the 22,000 employees of the Illinois Central, over 
1,200 have accepted the company’s offer to sell to them 
shares of stock in the road, to be paid for in small 
monthly installments. 

An Indianapolis paper says that Government in- 
spectors are watching the baggage cars in that region 
to see if railroad letters are unlawfully carried without 
the payment of postage. 

A correspondent informs us that the experimental 
farms which the Seaboard Air Line is to establish are to 
be long and narrow and close to the track, so that, as an 
object lesson, they will be available for passengers and 
“home seekers” as well as for the local farmers. 

The Illinois Central freight house at Jackson, Miss., 
was burned on Dec. 20; loss, $75,000, A similar fire at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Dec. 19, caused a loss of $30,000, 
seven freight cars being burned. In Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
the 18th, a car house of the Nassau Street Railroad Co. 
was burned, together with 10 cars. Total loss, $38,000. 

On Nov. 21 a special officers’ train of the Seaboard :Air 


Line was run from Weldon, N. C., to Portsmouth, Va., 
76.8 miles,in 7244 minutes. Theengine,run by Engineman 
Heileg, was No. 540, built by the Richmond Locomotive 
Works. It weighs 59 tons, and has cylinders 19 in. x ~4 
in: Speed had to beslackened at one bridgeand through 
three villages. 


The City Council of Chicago, on Dec. 15, voted by a 
large majority to compel all street railroads of the city 
to carry passengers for four cents each, but on the 2l\st. 
the ordinance was vetoed by Mayor Swift. The em- 
ployees of the principal lines held meetings and appealed 
to the Aldermen to repeal the vote, asserting that the 
reduction, if enforced, would result in a reduction of 
their wages. 


Several passengers in a reclining-chair car of an ex- 
press train of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas were robbed 
near Sedalia on the night of Dec. 16. The robbers es- 
caped from the train just before it entered Sedalia. A 
train robbery was reported from Bryant, Ala., on the 
Southern Railway, Dec. 17. Westbound passenger train 
No. 2,on the Southern Pacific, was stopped by three 
masked men on the night of Dec. 21, near Comstock, 208 
miles west of San Antonio, Tex. Some money was taken 
from the express car. 


Pittsburgh papers report that the officers of Allegheny 
City have substantially reached an agreement with the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad to raise 
its tracks for a considerable distance throngh the city, 
abolishing grade crossings at all the streets except Fed- 
eral street. The proposed work will cost $1,500,000 or 
more. Work is not likely to be begun before next sum- 
mer. Boston papers report that the Boston & Albany 
has prepared plans for elevating its main line through 
South Framingham, work to be begun some time next 
year. An important street grade crossing would be 
abolished. The crossing of the track of the Old Colony 
Railroad is near the same crossing. 


A Car Burned. 

The combination express and mail car attached to 
train No. 103, of the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern 
branch of the Illinois Central, due to arrive in Memphis 
at 7:40 o’clock, was burned at 4:08 a. m., Dec. 10. at Trim- 
ble, Tenn. Ten pieces of baggage, six hunting dogs and 
sixty packages of letters were consumed. An oil lamp 
exploded while the express and mail messengers were in 
a forward car. A considerable part of the baggage and 
mail was saved. 


An Acetylene Explosion. 

Cablegrams from Berlin state that an explosion oc- 
curred on Saturday, Dec. 12, in the house of a scientist. 
George Isaac, who was experimenting with the manu- 
facture of acetylene gas. .I~aac and three assistants 
were killed. ‘This is but one of several serious acety- 
lene explosions that have occurred within a few months. 
The explosion at New Haven, costing three lives, is still 
fresh in mind. A more recent accident in a cafe at 
Lyons wrecked a building, killed two persons and in- 
jured several others, while the explosion of a cylinder 
of liquefied acetylene in the Paris laboratory of Raoul 
Pictet, resulted in the death of two workmen, the demo- 
lition of the gasometer building and great damage to 
the neighboring page? Yet in spite of such casual- 
ties, it is reported in the daily press that street. railroad 
companies are considering the use of acetylene for light- 
ing their cars. While so many conflicting theories as to 
the nature and properties of acetylene are exercising 
scientific minds, and while the laws governing its explo- 
siveness are so imperfectly understood, it is difficult to 
believe that any railroad company would for a moment 
seriously consider tne use of acetylene for lighting its 
cars. 


A Decisien for the Morris Box Lid Co. 


In the United States Court, District of Delaware, at 
Wilmington, a decree in the case of the Morris Box Lid 
Co. against the Davis Pressed Steel Co. was issued in 
favor of the former, to the effect that the complainant 
has sustained and proven every material allegation of 
its bill of oo E> necessary to entitle it to the relief 
prayed for, and that the cause is hereby referred toa 
Master, to ascertain and report to the Court the amount 
of damages due to the complainant arising out of the 
infringement of said Letters Patent by the defendant 
company. A writ of injunction will be issued directed 
to the Davis Pressed Steel Co., their officers, agents, em- 
ployes and legal representatives enjoining and restrain- 
ing them frum making, using or selling any of the steel 
pressed lids in the infringement. 


A Few Loads of Lumber. 

The Northwestern Lumberman, quoting from the 
Liverpool Timber News, states that nine shiploads of 
Oregon fir, about 11,000,000 ft., are being shipped from 
Port Blakeley, on Puget Sound, to Plymouth, England, 
to be used in the construction of adry dock. There are 
in this lot of timber, besides ordinary sizes, over 10,000 
pieces, ranging from 114 in. to 24in. square, and from 
45 ft. to 83 ft. long. The Northwestern Lumberman, in 
connection with this item, notes two big things: First, 
that a dry dock requiring this quantity of lumber must 
be very large, and, second, that ‘‘ nowhere else on the 
round globe’’ can such alot of lumber be found con- 
tiguous to deep water. 


Cuba Libre. 

A Chicago paper says: ‘‘Captain-General Heafford, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has crossed the 
trocha, so to speak. Alive to the topics of the day, he 
is out with a circular in which he advises volunteers en 
route to Cuba that his road will carry guns, ammuni- 
tion and dogs free; and on personal application Mr. 
Heafford will be pleased to drop all business and ex- 
plain to possible v: lunteers the art of war and anything 
about international law that they do not understand.”’ 
Weare afraid Mr. Heafford is a trifle rash, although 
he thinks, doubtless, that he has ample experience to 
warrant this offer to break the excess-baggage agree- 
ment. The dogs and guns that he carries to the North- 
ern Wisconsin hunting grounds may be pleasant and 
interesting things to have in a baggage car; but what 
will he think when he has to carry the dogs of war, such 
as Bill Chandler would offer him ? 


Reasons for not Reporting to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Four small railroads in Florida, against which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has secured man- 
damuses for failing to make annual reports, have filed 


their answers in the United States Court at Jackson- 
ville. One of them has done no business during the 
year and the others set up the answer that noae of their 
business is interstate. The Tavares & Gulf states, in 
addition to this reason, that owing to the destruction of 
fruit and vegetables by frost two years ago it has been 
unable to pay expenses, and it was not deemed right to 
engage the necessary clerical force to keep the records 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
finally, as the property is one of private investment, and 
as it has never been a source of profit, but of heav 
annual loss, the publication of its private affairs woul 
operate against its interests, and might affect the value 
of its bonds and of its property. 

The St. Louis, Kennett & Southwestern has made 
answer to a similar complaint in the United States 
Circuit Court at St. Louis. The —— denies that it 
is a common carrier of interstate traffic, no freight being 
billed through to or from any other road. And, further, 
the road was in the hands of a Receiver for about three 
months, and the Receiver has not paid over $1,455 as 
ordered by the Court. For the lack of this money the 
report required by the Commission cannot be made. 


Pooling of Railroad Earnings. 

The Buffalo Courier of Dec. 13 prints a brief history 
of railroad pooling, written by Mr. C. C. McCain, now 
Commissioner of the Association of Lake Lines and 
formerly Auditor of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Mr. McCain was for 10 years in the office of the 
Commissioner of the Trunk Line Association, which 
place he left to go to Washington. The earliest railroad 
agreement that he cites is one made by the presidents 
of the New York Central, the Erie, the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore & Ohio in September, 1858. The con- 
ditions necessitating a conference for the restoration of 
rates were precisely the same then as they have beena 
hundred times since, and the *‘ unregulated competition, 
lack of harmony,” etc., of those times are described, in 
the B apa quoted by Mr. McCain, in nearly the same 
words that are so familiar now. Mr. McCain is unable, 
however, to find any record to show whether the con- 
ference of 1858 amounted to anything; and the next 
thing of the kind that he finds is the formation of the 
Trunk Line Association in 1877. He does not describe 
the numerous agreements made between 1877 and 1886, 
and goes oa to discuss the Interstate Commerce Law, 
recommending that it be amended so as to permit pool- 
ing. lhe Patterson bill should be passed. Mr. McCain 
reminds his readers that pvoling is not the evil thing it 
is painted, being practised in other countries even where 
the railroads are owned by the Government. The testi- 
mony of merchants and others before the Congressional 
committees in 1895,and the action of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, convince Mr. McCain 
that nine-tenths of the commercial interests of the coun- 
at agree in demanding the abolition of the anti-pooling 
aw. 

The Pacific Railroad Funding Bill, 

There is some chance of Congress taking action on the 
Pacific Railroad indebtedness at the present session of 
Congress. The matter has been before the House since 
the opening of the session, and last week a resolution 
was adopted with little opposition providing for the 
consideration of the refunding bill immediately after 
the holiday recess. Underthis resolution the bill will 
be a special bill before the House four days, beginning 
Thursday, Jan. 7. Well-informed opinion is that the 
bill can be easily passed in the House o’ Representa- 
tives. The chances of its passing the Senate are uocer- 
tain on account of the unlimited debate which might be 
precipitated. The Senate Committee has already declared 
in favor of the pending bill. 


The Uganda Railway. 

Upwards of 40 miles, from the coast inland, of this 
line in Africa have now been laid, and it is expected that 
by the beginning of next year 100 miles will be open for 
traffic, and that 25 miles will be completed each succeed- 
ing month. 


The Nebraska Grain-Elevator Case. 


The Omaha World-Herald says that the recent de 
cision of the United States ee Court, holding that 
a railroad is not bound to build a connecting track to 
every grain warehouse which asks forsuch a convenience 
will tend tocenfirm an injurious monopoly: ‘“‘Thetheery 
on which the farmers who instituted the complaint, and 
the State Board of Transportation and the Nebraska 
Supreme Court proceeded, was that proper elevator 
facilities are only a part of the shipping facilities which 
the railroads are bound to supply to the public without 
discrimination. The United States Supreme Court 
seems to take the ground that elevator privileges are 
something apart from the necessary shipping facilities 
ber all common carriers are required to furnish the 
public. 

‘** Does not the decision give to railroad companies the 
power to absolutely control other business than that in 
which their charters permit them to engage ? In other 
words,does not th's decision give to the railroads the 
_— to monopolize the grain business along their lines. 

f there isadisposition on the part of the railroads 
to go into this kind of a deal with elevator men, there is 
abundant backing given them by the decision. It 
It has been known for several years that certain ele- 
vator firms were absorbing all the business along cer- 
tain lines of road. It is also well known that some con- 
cerns which a few years ago operated a dozen elevators 
are now running 75 to 100. The individual elevator men 
who ran one or two elevators are being rapidly driven 
out and the business consolidated in the hands of a few 
big firms.” 


The Old Point Comfort Conventions. 


The lessee of the Hygeia Hotel at Fort Monroe re- 
quests us to say that he is ready to assign rooms at that 
hotel to be occupied during the conventions, at any 
time, either for members of the associations or to the 
supplymen. 


Lake Notes. 


The finest car ferry yet put into service on the lakes, 
where this form of vessel is becoming very common, is 
the Pere Marquette, built for the Flint & Pere 
Marquette road, and just launched at Bay City. The 
vessel is 351 ft. long, 56 ft. beam, and 36 ft. deep. It will 
carry 30 loaded cars and 20U tons of fuel on a draft of 14 
ft., at15 miles an hour. In order to resist ice, the steel 
plates of the vessel are 1}4 in. thick for 60 ft. back from 
the bow, and all the = is very heavy, over 2,700 tons 
of steel entering her hull. She will be driven by twin 
screws and double compound engines. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh will soon put in 
service a heavy mogul engine intended for use on its 
western division over the heavy grade between Clarion 
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Junction and Mt. Jewett. The engine weighs 184,000 
ibs. without tender and 267,000 lbs. with tender. lhe 
arts were constructed at t!e Brooks Locomotive 
orks, the engine being erected at the Lincoln Park 
shops of the railroad near Rochester. It is said that five 
other engines of the same type are to be built. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has confirmed the order to the 
Richmond Locomotive Works for six heavy compound 
engines which was originally made prior to the election, 
and was subject to McKinley’s success. Ihe engines 
will be built upon designs made by Mr. W.S. Morris, 
Superintendent of Motive Power, and are known as 
Class G. 5, consolidation compounds. They have cylin- 
ders 2i-in. and 33-in. x 24-in., 5U-in. driving wheels, and 
with a boiler 62 in. in diameter at smoke- box end. 








CAR BUILDING. 





The Armor Packing Co. has contracted with the St. 
Charles Car Co., of St. Charles, Mo., tor 100 beef cars, 
February delivery. 

The Cold Blast Transportation Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., has asked for bids on 100 refrigerator cars, which it 
is expected to build very soon. 

The rumor that the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis road would order additional freight equipment 
turns out to be without any basis. 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co., of St. Louis, has 
been awarded the contract by General Manager Greene, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, for 1,000 cars for the Fairport 
Dock & Warehouse Co. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Bridgeport, Conn.—The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford is reported to have received permission from 
the War Department to build a drawbridge over the har- 
bor, about 3UU ft. south of the present bridge. F. 5S. Cur- 
tis, Chief Engineer. 

Brown’s Station, O.—The Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
will build a new stone arch bridge over Island Creek, at 
this point, in place of a stone arch which has been in use 
many years. ‘The tracks have been removed to tem- 
porary ,trestles, and the work of tearing down the 
old bridge has been begun. The new bridge will havea 
span of about 40 ft. and the foundations will rest upon 
bed rock. 


Butler, Pa.—The Court has ordered the Pittsburgh 
& Western to build an overhead bridge ou Lookout 
avenue by March 1, 1897. 


¢ Elkins, W. Va.—The Court ef Randolph County, W. 
Va., has ordered the erection of an iron bridge across 
Leading Creek, near Montrose, on the line of the Lead- 
ing Creek and Buffalo lurnpike. The bridge will be 
about 80-ft. span, with masonry foundations. The same 
authority has ordered a similar bridge built across 
Craven’s Run on the line of the Beverly and Fairmount 
Turnpike, between Elkins and Leadsville. 


Hartford, Conn.—City Surveyor Bunce has reported 
that an iron bridge, 32-ft. roadway, with two 6-ft. walks, 
can be built across the Park River at Broad street for 
about $16,000. There would beaconcrete roadway with as- 
phalt surface. Mr. Bunce was instructed to obtain plans 
and estimates from several concerns for an iron bridge 
in accordance with his report. 


Helena, Mont.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the oftice of the County Clerk until Jan. 13, 1897, for 
the building of an iron or steel bridge across the North 
Fork of the Dearborn River, about 30 miles from Wolf 
Creek, the nearest railroad station. ‘The bridge is to 
have a 16-ft. roadway, main span to bea 160-ft. deck 
bridge, resting on tubular iron piers, 22 and 28 ft. long, 
approaches to be three 30 ft. plate girder spans, resting 
upon steel posts and masonry. Bidders to furnish plans, 
specifications and strain sheets. J. S. Tooker, County 

erk. 


Lexingtou, Mo.—The United States Senate has 
passed a bill extenaing the time for building a bridge 
across the Missouri River at this point. 


Menominee, Mich.—The contract for building the 
new Menominee apd Marinette bridge, across the Me- 
nominee River, has been awarded to the Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, the lowest bidders, the 
price of the steel structure of 15 spans complete with 
tubing and piling and superstructure being $9,599. Of 
this amount Menominte pays $8,584 and Marinette 
$1,015. The new structure is to be erected according to 
specifications and plans turnished by the City Engineer, 
and must be completed Aprill. ‘the work will begiu at 
once. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—It is stated that the Erie will 
build a new bridge over Gill Creek. 


Niagara Falls, Ont.—'Lhe first piece of steel, a skew- 
back bed plate weighing 46,170 lbs., 10 the construction 
of the new arch bridge tor the Grand Trunk, was placed 
in position week betore last. Tnere will be another such 
shoe placed on this side and two on the American side. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Surveyors the ordinance providing for the revision of 
the city plans of the ‘l'wenty-fifth Ward was favorably 
recommended to Councils. Among other things the bill 
authorizes the widening of Butler street to 8U ft. from 
Sepviva street to Franktord avenue and a revision of the 
grade so as to provide for a bridge over Butler street on 
the line of the Philadelphia & Trenton, Pennsylvania 
lines. The entire improvement is contingent on the rail- 
road agreeing to build the bridge and to dedicate such 
parts of its land as may be necessary for the change in 
the plan. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Director Bigelow has advertised for 
bids for rebuilding the Point bridge. The planus were 
prepared by Mr. John Brunner and the cost of remodel- 
ing will not exceed the original estimate of $100,000. 
The engineer will prepare pians for repairing the Tenth 
street bridge as soon as the Point structure is finished. 

In the construction of its proposed river line the Glen- 
wood Railroad Co. will build overhead bridges at Hazle- 
wood avenue, Lowry and Rutherylen streets. 


Red Bank, N. J.—The Monmouth County Board of 
Freeholders has awarded the contract for the new Man- 
—y 7 bridge to the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
at $41,019. 


St. Louis, Mo.—It is stated that plans for a bridge 
on Clark avenue, making a roadway over the railroad 
tracks trom Kighteenth to Twentieth streets, have been 
submitted to the Board of Public Improvements by 
Commissioner Milner of the Street Department. They 


are drawn, the officials think, to eg with the re- 
quirements of the ordinance ceding the street to the 
builders of the Union Station, who will have to con- 
tribute $150 000 toward the cost of the bridge. The en- 
gineers estimate that the bridge will cost $225,000, of 
which the city will have to pay $70,000. The approaches 
run at right angles with the roadway of the bridge, and 
if the structure be built in accordance with the plans 
now in view it will he necessary to cut off a portion of 
the shed at the southern end of the Union Station, which 
now projects over the giound formerly occupied by 
Clark avenue. 


Washington, D. C.—A bill to authorize the construc- 
tien of arailroad bridge acrossthe Sabine River between 
Louisiana and Lexas has been reported and passed by 
the Senate. 








RAILROAD LAW- NOTES OF DECISIONS. 





Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In Pennsylvania it is held that a custom of a railroad 
not to notify consignees of the arrival of goods ata 
stution where there was no freight agent will not relieve 
the company trom liability for injury to goods after 
their arrival at such station, where the consignee was 
not notified. 

In the same case it is held that a railroad is liable for 
injury to lumber through exposure to rain at the station 
to which it was delivered, where notice of its arrival was 
not given to the consignee.1 

In Ohio where it appeared that defendant’s baggage 
agent went to the hotel where plaintiff’s traveling 
agent was, to inquire about his baggage, and saw, or 
might have seen, the contents of the trunk, consistin 
of valuable merchandise spread out for exhibition, and 
that such merchandise was afterward placed in the 
trunks, which were of a peculiar patiern, known as 
= —s. and these trunks were carried to the depot 
where the baggage agent received and checked them, it 
should have been left tothe jury to determine whether 
such agent had knowledge, when he checked the bag- 
gage, that the same contained valuable merchandise.? 

In Connecticut it is decided that where a carrier re- 
ceived baggage for transportation, mistakenly suppos- 
ing that the owners thereot had purchased tickets over 
its road, when in fact they had purchased tickets over 
another road, it owed to the owners the duty only of ab 
staining from anything amounting to willful or wanton 
injury to their property while in its possession, and 
were nence not liable for its :destruction, caused by at- 
tempting to run the train in which it was placed upon a 
bridge, which was so defective that it could not sustain 
such a burden.* 

In Arkansas where a railroad closes a trestle in its 
roadbed, aud thereby fills a ditch, througu wnoich the 
adjacent landowners had acquired an easement of drain- 
age before the company acquired its right of way, and 
neglects to place a culvert under its roadbed to carry off 
the water as before, it is liable for,resulting damages to 
the lands.‘ 

In Uhio it is held that where the agent of a railroad 
receives baggage knowing, or having reason to know, 
that it is not the personal baggage of the traveler, bat 
that it contains merchandise, the company will be 
bound, as a common carrier, to transport such baggage 
safely to its destination.® 

in Kansas it is held that the fact that the railroad 
collected an excessive freight rate at the destination of 
the stock shipped does not show fraud in the execution 
of the shipping contract, and such contract is not in- 
valid because of such overcharge.® 

In the same state it is held that when a person takes 
passage upon a railroad, purchases his ticket and checks 
his baggage to the place of his destination, and such 
baggage arrives at its destination, and is not, from any 
cause, delivered to such passenger, it is the duty of the 
cormapany to deposit the baggage in its baggage room, in 
which event its responsibility becomes that of ware. 
houseman, and it must respond in damages for any 
neglect in that capacity.” 

Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 


In Virginia it is decided that a railroad or sleeping- 
car company is not liable forthe death of a passenger 
at the hands of an intruder upon the cars for the pur- 
pose ot robbery, in the absence of evidence to show that 
they or their employees knew of the danger impending, 
or of circumstances to arouse their suspicion.*® 

in New York there was evidence that plaintiff started 
to leave detendant’s train, on which she was a passen- 
ger, at her destination, while the train was opposite the 
passenger depot platform, as soon as the train stopped; 
that she proceeded at once to the platform of the car 
from her seat, near the door; that the train started 
within a few seconds atter its arrival; that plaintiff did 
not know the train had started till she reacned the plat- 
form of the car, and had descended to the second of the 
three steps thereof, that she tuen sought to return; that 
she was encumbered with a bundle, and, in attempting 
to turn around, became dizzy, and fell backward trom 
the car. The Supreme Court rules error to direct a vere 
dict for defendant on the ground of contributory negli- 
gence.® 

In valifornia it is decided that a railroad is not liable 
for vindictive or punitive damages on account of a 
wanton or malicious act of a conductor of one of its 
trains toward a pa:senger in executing the authority 
given him, unless the malicious act was either author- 
ized or ratified. It is at most only liable for the actual 
damages sustained.!° 

Iu New York there was evidence that plaintiff, at the 
invitation of an employee of the defendant carrier, got 
upon its Cars, Whicn Were so crowded as to necessilate 
his riding upon the platform; that, due to the crowd 
upon the platform, the carrier was unable to close the 

ates on the car as required by statute; that the con- 

uct of an employee ot the carrier, in striking at a pas- 
senger, caused tue crowd on the plutiorm to jostle; and 
that plaintiff, in attempting to retain his position, in 
voluntarily seized the railing behind him, whereby his 
arm was caught between the railiugs of the car on 
which he was riding and tie one behind him and broken. 
The Court of Appeals rules that the evidence was not 
insufficient, asa matter of law, toshow negligence on 
the part of the carrier.*? 

In Lilinois the Supreme Court decides that a railroad 
which advertises an excursion over its road on a day 
named, by special train, to a certain city, and return, 
and does not in such advertisements limit its responsibil- 
ity for the excursion from first to last, but treats the 
city as one of the stations ot its road in the time-table 
for the special train, and sells the excursion tickets over 
its own and a termiual association’s line, to which the 
entire train, excepting the engine, is transferred, for the 
purpose of being drawn into and out of the city, is re- 
sponsible for an accident resulting from an overcrowded 
condition of the cars, though such accident happened on 
the terminal association’s line,+* 


In M: week ye plaintiff, who was injured while coupling 
cars alleged that, owing to the negligence of defendant 
in furnishing an inferior quality of oil for lanterns used 
by employees. he was unable to see clearly, and was in- 
jured. It appeared that the ss had investigated 
the question as to the quality of the oi) used, and that 
plaintiff, moreover, bad been using the oil for over two 
months without complaint. The Supreme Court holds 
that the evidencedid not warrant a verdict finding de- 
fendant guilty of negligence.15 

In Iowa it was held competent for the plairtiff to 
show that it was the custom generally on defendant’s 
road to uncouple cars in motion, though confrary to the 
rules, and that the officers of the defendant company 
knew of the custom, and had made to objection to it 14 

In Texas plaintiff, a section hand on a railroad, while 
placing new ties under the track, in reaching for a tie, 
stepped into the trench dug to receive it; and, while so 
standing, the foreman shoved the end of the tie against 
his foot, crushing it between the tie and the rail. The 
Supreme Court rules that neither plaintiff’s assumption 
of the risks of the employment, nor his want of care in 
placing his foot in the trench, was a defense to the negli 
gence of the foreman, who Knew, or should have seen, 
the position of plaintiff.'® 

In Texas it is held that where a railroad employee en- 
gaged in repairing a car placed a flag thereon, as re- 
quired by a rule of the company, and the same was re- 
moved without authority or without negligence on the 
part of the company, and such employee was injured by 
a collision with other cars driven against the car in 
which he was working, while the flag was not in posi- 
tion, the company was not liable.'* 

In Texas it is held that where a formean of a yard or- 
devs a switchman to couple a moving car to other cars, 
and while he is dcing so such moving car is struck by 
other cars, without warning to the switchman, the risk 
of having the cars jammed together while he is between 
— is nota risk incidental to the business assumed by 

im. 

In Mississippi the railroad company furnished a plow for 
removing rearth from cars, operated by engines to which 
it was attached by cable, For operating around curves, 
cars were were furnished with sheaves attached to their 
sides through which to pass the cable. The portion of 
the cable between the first car and the shovel, in work- 
ing around a curve, became submerged in water. Plain- 
tiff, who had charge, in order to gather up the slack, 
and without knowing that the cable was caught ona 
submerged stump, placed the cable around the stanchion 
of the car, instead of through the sheaves; and when 
the engine, at his signal, started ahead, the cable caught 
on the stump, tightened, and the side of the car over the 
stanchions of which the cable had been placed, by reason 
of the strain and rottenness o/ a sill of the car, gave 
way, and plaintiff’s leg was broken. The Supreme 
Court holds that plaintiff, having used appliances in an 
improper manner, for a use tor which they were not fur- 
nished, could not recover.?® 





1 Allam v. P. RK. R., 5 Pa. Dist. R., 54. 
*Bowler v. T. & O. C,, 16 Ohio Cir. Ct. R., 272. 
‘Beers v. B. & A., 34 Atl. nep., 541. 
‘St. L., I. M. & S. v. Anderson, 35S. W. Rep. 791. 
*T.&O C. v. Ambach, 10 Ohio Cir. Ct. R., 490, 
°A,, T. & S.F. v. Crittenden, 44 Pac. Rep., 1,000. 
7K. C., Ft. 8. & M., v. Patten, 45 Pac. Rep., 108. 

58 Connell v. C. & O., 24S. E. Rep., 467. 

*Mahar vs, N. Y.C. & H. k., 39 N. Y. S., 63, 

° Warner vs. S. P., 45 Pac. Kep., 187. 
11Graham v. Manhattan Ry., 43 N. K. Rep,, 917. 
120, & A. v. Dumser, 43 N. E. Kep., 698. 
13 Huffman vs. M, U., 67 N. W. Rep.. 118. 
14 Spaulding vs, C.. St. P. & K. C., 67 N. W. Rep., 227. 
16 T. « P. v. Gale, 35S. W. Rep., 802. 
16 GC. &S. F.v. Wittig, 35S. W. Rep., 857. 
17 M,, K. & T. v. Crane, 35S. W. Rep., 797. 
18 T}i, Cent. v. Daniels, 19 South, Rep., 830. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, 1 per cent., payable 


an. 1. 

Catawissa, 314 per cent. on preferred stock, payable 
Dec. 18. 

Cheraw & Darlington, $1.50, payable Dec. 10. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, quarterly, +4 per cent., 
pageete Feb. 1: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable Dec. 31. 

Northern Central, 4 per cent., payable Jan. 

Petersburgh, 344 per cent. on common and preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 2. 

Richmond & Petersburgh, 344 per cent., payable 


Jan. 2. 
Southwestern, $2.50, payable Jan 5, 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Allentown, annual, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
Jan 11. . 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, annual, 
Wilmington, Del., Jan. 13. . 

Pittsburgh a& Lake Erie, annual, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Jan. 25. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, annual, Central 
Trust Co., New York, Dec. 28. 

St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute, annual, Green- 
ville, Ill., Jan. 12. ; 

San Krancisco & North Pacific, annual, 222 Sansome 
street, San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 19. 

Terve Haute & Indianapolis, annual, Tei:re Haute, 
Ind., Jan. 4. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania, annual, 104 
South Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 11, 


Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Association of General Baggage 
Agents will hold a convention at Richmoud, Va., on 
Jan. 20. i897. 

The International Association of Car Accountants 
will hold a convention at New Orleans, La., on Feb. 23, 
1x7. 

Lhe American Railway Association will hold its con- 
vention at Richmond, Va., on April 7, 1897. 

The National Convention of Railroad Commissioners 
will be held at st. Louis, Mo., on May 11, 1897. 

The International Association of Ticket Agents will 
hold a convention at San Antonio, 'Tex., on March 10, 
1897. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting 
Officers will hold a convention at Richmond, Va., on 
May 26, 1897. 

The Assocvation of Railway Claim Agents will hold 

its convention at St. Louis, Mo., during the last week of 


May, 1897. 
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The Master Car Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at O!d Point Comfort, Va., beginning 
June 8, 1897. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion will hold itsannual convention at Old Point Com- 
tort, Va., beginning June 15, 1897. 

The National Association of Local Freight Agents’ 
Associations will hold a convention at Washington, D. 
C., on June 8, 1897. 

The Association of Railway Telearaph Superintend- 
ents wi 1 hold a convention at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
June 16, 1897. 

The National Association of Car Service Managers 
be hold a convention at Boston, Mass., on June 16, 

The Train Despatchers’ Association of America will 
hold a convention at Detroit, Mich., on June 22. 1897. 

The Railway Signalling Club will meet on the second 
Tuesday of the monthsof January, March, May, Septem- 
ber and November, in Chicago. 

The Western Railway Club meetsin Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month. at 2p m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at 12 West Thirty- 
first street, New York City, on the third Thursdav iz each 
month. at 8 vb. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesieyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Tuesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois. 
Buffale, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March, 
May, September and November, at 2 p. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 


at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs-: 


dav in Januarr, April, August and November. 
The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Rvan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 


8 p.m 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
pipes on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets in its rooms 

on the first Wednesday of each month, at 8 p.m., to 
hear reports, and for the reading and discussion of 
papers. The headquarters of the Society are at 1736- 
1739 Monadaoock Block, Chicago. 
_The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m., 
except during July and August. 

The Denv-r Society of Civil Engineers meets at 3 
Jacobson Bock, Denver, Col., on the second Tuesday 
cf each month except during July and August. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Barer. Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 

: 5 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., evesy alter- 
nate Thursday, at 8 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p. m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinn ti meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 25 East Eighth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7:30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street. on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundrynen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. S. T. Johnston, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. is secretary. 

The Engineers’ Club of Columbus, (O.), meets at 1214 
North High street, on the first and third Saturdays 
from September to June. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
California meets each third Wachanany < the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in each month, ex- 
cept in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 
Library Building. z 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets on 
the first Monday of each month. except June, July, Au- 
gust and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York meets 
on the first Monday of each month at the Society’s rooms 
in the Buffalo Librarv. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at 715 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the third Wednesday in 
each month, at 7:30 p. m. } ; 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publish- 
ing House, Nashville. Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets at 410 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the third 
Tuesday in each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 

_ rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street. San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in, 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month- 
from September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building 
Roanoke, at - p. m. 

International Association of Ticket Agents. 


The Executive Committee of the Internationai Asso- 
ciation of Ticket Agents met in New York last week, 
’ and advanced plans for the seventh annual convention 
at San Antonio, Tex., March 10, and a trip to the City 
of Mexico. 


Central Railroad Club. 

The committee having charge of the seventh annual 
dinner of the club announce that it will be held at the 
Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, on Friday evening, Jan. 8, at 
7:30 o’clock. Tickets are two dollars, and may be ob 
tained from Mr. Harry D. Vought, Secretary, 152 Elm- 
wood avenue, Buffalo. i 


Central Association of Railway Officers. 

The following officers of the Central Association of 
Railroad Officers have been elected for the ensuing year: 
TT’. F. Whittlesey, who has held the presidency for three 
years, is phos by A. L. Mills, General Superintend- 
ent of the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City, was made 
President; W. H. Potter, Superintendent of the Penn- 


a Company, was elected Vice-President, and 
illiam Crogan. Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service, Secretary. New regulations and rules of order 


were adopted. 
Northwestern Railway Club. 

The Northwestern Railway Club held its r2gular 
monthly meeting Dec. 15 in the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul. 
‘The papers read were ‘‘Abuses of Air Hose Couplings,” 
by F. B. Farmer, of the Westinghouse Air-Brake Co.; 
‘Some Notes on Manipulation of Iron and Steel in 
Blacksmithing Work,’ by George F. Hinkins, foreman 
of blacksmithing St. Paul & Duluth road; ‘Traveling 
Engineers,” by ©. E. Slayton; “Substitution of Min- 
erals for Lead in Coach Painting,” by F. E. Mallory, and 
‘A Few Observations in Connection with Locomotive 
Lubricators,’’ by G. R. Parker. 

Chicago Electrical Association. 

The Chicago Electrical Association met in Room 1737, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Friday evening, Dec. 18. 
Mr. E. J. Jenness read a paper, ‘‘ Decorative Lighting,” 
which was discussed by Mr. E. F. Norton. various cur- 
rent topics were discussed by Mr. T. G. Grier. 

Officers were elected for the year 1897, as follows: S. 
G. McMeen, President; F. S. Hickok, Vice-President ; 
E. J. Jenness, Treasurer; J. R. Cravath, Secretary. 
Directors, W. Clyde Jones, G. W. Knox and K. B. Miller. 

At the next meeting, Jan. 15, Mr. D. W. C. Tanner, 
with Barton & Brown, patent attorneys, will present a 
paper, ‘Conventional Diagrams of Electrical Appar- 
atus.”’ 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

The annual dinner was held Dec. 16, at the Southern 
Hotel St. Louis. there being 43 members and seven visi- 
tors present. The result of the election of officers for 
1897 was announced as follows: Presidert, Edward F lad; 
Vice-President, William H. Bryan; Secretary,Richard Mc- 
Culloch; Treasurer. Thos. B. McMath: Librarian, Julius 
Baier; Directors,.J. A. Ockerson and B. H.Colhy; Members 
Beard of Managers of the Association of Engineering 
Societies, J. B. Johnson and E. A. Hermann. President 
Ockerson addressed the club on the work that it had ac- 
complished during the past year, calling special atten- 
tion to the excellent condition of its membership list, 
and its finances. In closing ke introduced the new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Edward Flad, who spoke briefly, expressing 
his thanks for the honor conferred upon him. Mr. B. H. 
Colby responded to the toast. ‘‘ The Municipal Engin- 
eer,’”’ explaining the difficulties which beset the pathway 
of the engineer in city service. r. E. J. Spencer spoke 
on the “‘ Production and Distribution of Electricity.” 
Prof W.S. Cheplin spoke upon * The Engineer inthe 
Orient,” and Mr. R. E. McMath un ‘ Civil Service in 
Municipal Affairs ” 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Stevens Institute of 

Technology. 

Feb. 18 and 19, 1897, have been set apart by those in- 
terested in the welfare of Stevens Institute. for 
the purpose of celebrating the twenty-fifth annivers- 
ary of that institution. The festivities will include 
a banquet at the Waldorf. New York, the first night, 
Thursday; a reception by Mrs. E. A. Stevens, at Castle 
Point, on the following afternoon, and on the evening of 
the same day a promenade concert at Hoboken. 

The Literary Committee is preparing an illustrated 
souvenir publication, the principal feature of which 
will be a record of the work done by the graduates of 
the Institute. It will include valuable papers contrib- 
uted to engineering societies, and it is especially in 
tended to give an account of original investigations and 
apie gr engineering enterprises with which the mem- 

ers of the alumni have been associated. 

It is a noteworthy fact that every member of the origi 
nal facalty is still alive, and all but one—Professor 
Thurston—is at present a professor in the Institute. 
Some time since, President Henry Morton prepared a 
record of the 551 members who graduated since the 
organization of the Institute and previous to 1895. As 
this may be of interest, we give below the classifica- 

10n : 

Superintendents and managers of the entire business of 
important departments of machine shops and like engineering 

rKs. 

Consuliing engineers, carrying on professional work on 


their own account, 54. 
oe in technical or engineering coJleges or schools, 


Assistant engineers or superintendents in workshops and 
like menhanical establishments, 45. 

Presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries and treasurers of 
manufacturing companies, 16, 

Employed in designing, drawing and superintending con- 
struction of machinery, 103. 

Patent lawyers and solicitors, agents and inspectors for 
mrnufacturing companies, 36. 

Superintendents of motive power on important railroads, 8. 
_ In employ of foreign corporations, 13. Editors of engiveer- 
ing journals, 6; architects, 3; chemists, 4. Unknown or not 
classified, 50. Deceased, 25. Among the unclassified should 
be mentioned the artist, Mr. Eugene L. Vail. ¢ 


New York Railroad Club. 

At the meeting of the club on Dec. 17 the'discussion 
was on a paper by Mr. E. E. Russell Tratman, entitled, 
“The Relations of Track to Traffic on American and 
American and Foreign Railroads.’”’ The paper is a very 
exhaustive one and takes up 76 pages of the printed 
proceedings of the club, together with a number of in- 
serted tables. The first of these gives in tabular 
form particulars of track construction, with general 
dimensions of freight and passenger locomotives, and 
amounts spent for maintenance of way for 20 roads. 
Other tables give the weights of rails in use in 1880 
and 1896 on about 35 roads; weights and dimensions 
of locomotives and the weights of freight ani pas- 
senger cars on about 4 lines, traffic statistics of a 
few roads, and standard spacing of ties on half a 
dozen. lines. _ An appendix has general statistics of 
American railroads in the year 1894 which appear to 
have been condensed from the Interstate Commerze 
Commission reports and ‘‘ Poor's Manual.” ‘Toward the 
end of his paper the author also gives information in re- 


gard to the track and equipment of foreign 
roads, similar to that given for American 
roads. Besides all this Mr. ‘Tratman publishes 


a number of diagrams of track obtained by Mr. Dudley 
with hisdynagraph car showing the irregularities of 
track with rails of 65, 80 and 100 lbs. The author also 
quotes from the detailed report of the physical condi- 
tions of the Lake Erie & Western. prepared by Mr. W 
F, Goltra, C. E.. Chief Clerk to the General Manager of 
the road. Mr. Tratman’s statistics are not for the same 
roads in all of his tables. He states that he has net at- 
tempted to treat of conditions on those reads having a 
well maintained track laid with 80 and 100-lb. rails, con- 
fining his investigatio»s to what might be termed aver- 
age roads, and especially those which carry heavy traf- 
fic hauled by locomotives and cars of equal weight with 
those on the trunk lines over rails of 56 to70 Ibs. per 
yard, and with a track of varying stages of mainte- 
nance, 

Mr. Tratman has uot selected, however, any special 


roads and confined the statistics in bis various tables to 
such roads. If all the details of track structure and 
equipment which he bas collected referred to any special 
group of roads, the information would have more sig- 
nificance. The difficulties in getting complete figures 
for any group on the points covered, however, are very 

reat. And Mr. Tratman seems to have assembled such 
fone as he could obtain without much regard for their 
relations to each other. 

For instance, in his table showing the particulars of 
track and the general dimensions of locomotives on 
American railroads he gives statistics covering 20 roads. 
In a tabular review of operating expenses showing the 
division of expenses between the maintenance of way, 
structures and equipment and transportation accounts hs 
gives figures for but five roads, the Great Northern, the 
Wabash, the Norfolk & Western, the Rio Grande West- 
ern, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
In a table giving some detailed particulars of the weights 
and measurements of locomotives he has named about 35 
companies, but few of these, so far as we have noted, are 
roads which are included in his other tables. Ina table 
of weights of freight and passenger cars he has particu- 
lars of box car dimensions from but six companies, for 
gondola cars from but eight companies, and from pas- 
senger cars from 11 companies, the roads including a 
number of the trunk lines, two or three of the important 
Western linesfand then such roadsas the North Pa- 
cific and the Duluth & Tron Range, and this is about all. 
This is not written to find fault with Mr. Tratman’s 
paper, but simply to give a fair general idea of what it 
coversand how. It represents a great amount of patient 
and disinterested labor. Mr. Tratman has given a con- 
siderable amount of information which was not obtaina- 
ble in convenient form, and which will have some use 
for investigators. 

The discussion was rather general, but Mr. P. H. 
Dudley and Mr. George S. Strong made interesting con- 
tributions. Mr. Dudley gave a succinct review of the 
results of his investigations by means of his dynagraph 
car, and-spoke of the progress which had been made in 
track, and particularly in the increase in the size of the 
rail section between 1881 and the present day. He ex- 
hibited a number of diagrams, giving other details than 
those contained in the diagrams which Mr Tratman had 
included in his paper tending to show the increasing 
stability of the track by the use of the heavier and 
stiffer rails of 80 lbs. and upward instead of those of 56, 
60 and 65. 

Mr. Strong emphasized the care which should be taken 
to obtain a perfectly balanced locomotive or as near it 
as possible. He pointed out that railroad officers fre- 
quently forgot to take into consideration that a well- 
balanced heavy engine is less destructive to the track 
than one of several tons lesser weight with reciprocat- 
ing parts outof proportion 

Mr. Walter G. Berg, of the Lehigh Valley, spoke of 
the use of creosoted ties. He did not agree with Mr. 
Tratman’s unqualified approval of treated ties, and 
pointed out that preservatives could only _ be 
used with soft ties and that where these were 
laid in a track with a heavy traffic they very 
quickly wore out under the rails, so that their 
increase in life under these conditions was not any 
greater. and in fact was often muck less, than the un- 
treated hardwnod ties. He considered that treated ties 
could be used most profitably on roads of light traffic 
and on branches and side tracks, but whereverthey were 
used with any considerable traffic tie plates should be 
used on each tie. He took exception also to the remarks 
of Mr. Tratman in regard to the responsibility of engi- 
neers for the small progress which had been made in im- 
provement of track as compared with the progress 
which had been madein locomotive and car construc- 
tion. He thought that the circumstances under which 
railroads were first built in this country had placed in 
power in executive positions officers whe were not likely 
to give due attention to maintenance questions. Engi- 
neers seldom had final authority im reyard to questions 
of track, and he did not consider it tair to charge the 
engineer with the responsibility for a condition which 
he had no power to change. 

President Mitchell appointed Mr. James H. Bailey, 
Mr. R. A. Parkeand Mr. Geo. S. Strong 2s a committee 
to prepare resolutions on the death of Mr. David L. 
Barnes. 

It was decided on recommendation of the Executive 
Commitee to discontinue the present method of exchang- 
ing the printed proceedings of the club with the mem- 
bers of all other railroad clubs. Hereafter the club will 
buy in bulk the printed proceedings of other clubs and 
distribu e them to the members of the New York 
Club with the proceedings of theclub. The club will 
agree to sell its own proceedings at cost to any other 
railroad club in such quantities as may be desired. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Charles K. Averill, for many years Treasurer of 
the Housatonic Railroad, died at his home last week, 
aged 84 years. 

--Mr. Charles P. Clark, President of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford road, has been elected President 
of the Fall River Line, vice J. R. Kendrick, recently de- 
ceased. 

—Mr. Edward F. Knibloe, General Agent for the 
lessees of the Buffalo Creek Railroad, has been elected 
President of the Buffalo Association of Railroad Su per- 
intendents. 

—Mr. George C. Hubbell, General Purchasing Agent 
of the Long lend road, will retire from that office on 
Jan. 1 and itis said will assume a superintendency on 
another line. 

—Mr. W.G. Bayley has been promoted from the Super- 
intendency of the Cairo Division of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, to the St. Louis Division 
of the same system. 

--The Pittsburgh Bridge Compary has elected Mr. 
Thomas M. Nelson President, to succeed Mr. John H. 
Sawyer, who has resigned to assume the office of Treas- 
urer, made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Hugh Fer- 
guson. 

—Mr. E. 8. Horn retired from the Superintendency of 
the Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer on Dec. 9. His 


successor is J. D. Finn, formerly Superintendent of the 
Mr. Horn 





Montana Division of the Northern Pacific. 


will go into business in Georgia. 


—Mr. KB. F. Johnston, who has been General Manager 
of the Chicago, Paducah & Memphis road, will retain 
charge, as formerly, of that road, becoming Division 
Superintendent of the Chicago & Eastern Iilinois, to 
which it has now been turned over for operation. 


—Mr. W. C. Dotterer. for several years Manager of the 
Union Compress of Little Rock, Ark., has resigned tu 
accept the position of General Manager of the New 
Orleans & Western, including the terminals at Port 
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Chalmette. He will take charge of his new work on 
Jan. 1. 


—Mr. J.C. Murphy, Deputy Railroad Commissioner, 
of Wisconsin, will retire from that — at the close 
of his present term of office, and will be succee:ted by C. 
A. Coon, at present executive clerk in the office of Gov- 
ernor Upham. Mr. Coon’s appointment is to take effect 
on the first of the year. j 


—Mr. John M. Turner has resigned the office of Gen- 
eral Manager of the New Orleans & Western, to which 
he was appoiated in June last. Mr. Turner was formerly 
Division Superintendent of the Illinois Central at New 
Orleans, and more recently has been Superintendent on 
the South Carolina road. 


—Mr. W.S. Sherwood, dining car conductor on the 
Northern Pacific, has traveled from St. Paul to Tacoma 
and back over 500 times, having been on that road since 
it was opened through in 1883. For 10 years before that 
Mr. Sherwood worked for the Pullman Company, and 
has traveled altogether 3,212,000 mules. 


—Mr. J. M. Graham, Superintendent of the Ohio di 
vision of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Trans-Ohio Division, with 
headquarters at Chicago, vice Mr. J. Van Smith, trans- 
ferred to New York. Mr J. H. Glover, Trainmaster of 
the Ohio division, will succeed Mr. Graham as Superin- 
tendent. 


—Mr. D. Atwood, for the past 10 years General Freight 
Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific lines west 
of the Missouri River, will on Jan. | transfer his office 
to Chicago to take up special duties. Mr. E. B. Boyd, 
at present First Assistant General Freight Agent, will 
succeed Mr. Atwood as General Freight Agent of the 
lines west of the river at Topeka. 


—Mr. Gerritt Fort, Chief Clerk in the General Pas- 
senger Department of the New York Central & Hudson 
River road, will, Jan. 1, become Secretary of the Central 
Traffic Association, with headquarters in Chicagu. 
Charles E. Storey, of the New York Central’s advertising 
bureau, will succeed Mr. Fort, and J. E. Root will suc- 
ceed Mr. Storey. 


—Mr. Morgan Jones, who has been Receiver of the 
Fort Worth & Denver City road, has been appointed a 
Vice-President and General Manager of the road, 
which is now being operated by its own stockholders. 
Mr. Jones was one of the projectors of the road and the 
executive officer during its construction, and has since 
then retained his connection with the line. 


—Mr. George W. Inge has been appointed General Su- 
perintendent of the Sedalia, Warsaw & Southwestern, 
to operate that road for the Missouri Pacific, which has 
recently again assumed control of its operation. For 
about two years past the line has been managed inde- 
pendently by its ownstockholders. They have recently 
returned the property to the Missouri Pacific for opera- 
tion. 


—Mr. H. A. Williams, of Savannah, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed Train Master of the Southern at Durham, N. C., 
to succeed Mr. E. L. Ewing, who was recently trans- 
ferred to Asheville. Mr Williams began his railroad 
career on the Richmond & Danville 25 years ago, as a 
flagman. With the exception of two years, that he was 
on the Florida Central & Peninsular he has been in the 
service of the Southern. 


—Mr. Clinton G. Hancock, General Passenger Agent 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, died at his home in 
Philadelphia on Sunday last of rheumatic gout. Mr. 
Hancock was born in Philadelphia in 1845, being a son 
of Samuel Hancock, formerly City Controller. In 1864 
he entered the employ of the Reading asaclerk. In 
1869 President Gowen appointed him General Ticket 
Agent. In 1879 he became General Passenger Agent, 
and he had since held that position. 


—Mr. Burton Johnson, Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, will 
become General Freight Agent of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral lines Jan. 4, to succeed Mr. J. C. Mackinnon, re- 
signed. Mr. Johnson is about 38 years of age. He was 
for years Assistant General Freight Agent of the North- 
western, in charge of the freight business on the North- 
ern system in Wisconsin and Michigan. Subsequently 
he had charge of the Iowa lines of the road. 


—Mr. W. E. Bushnell, who has been with Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, for 15 years past, managing its 
railroad department, has accepted a position as Manager 
of the Kalamazooo Railroad Velocipede & Car Co. and 
will assume his new duties about Jan.1. The appoint- 
ment is made to relieve Mr. H. G. Haines, Secretary and 
General Manager, who will retain those offices with the 
Kalamazoo Company, of some of his present duties in 
order toenable him to spend more time traveling. 

—Mr. Henry D. Welsh, a director of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, died last Sunday at his home, Wis- 
sahickon Heights, near Philadelphia, after a protracted 
illness. He was 72 years old. and had been prominent 
im the commercial affairs of Philadelphia for nearly 50 
years. Mr. Welsh was an organizer and one of the first 
Directors of the American Steamship Co, being elected 
President of the Company in 1874. In 1878 he became a 
director of the Pennsylvania Railread Company, and at 
the time of his death was a director of over 30 of its sub- 
sidiary lines. 


—Mr. E. R. Reynolds, General Managor of the Long 
Island Railroad, has resigned that office to accept service 
elsewhere. Mr. Reynolds has been General Manager of 
the Long Island Railroad since 1892. Previously he had 
been President Corbin’s assistant, and altogether he 
has been in the employ of the Long Island com- 
pany nearly 18 yeurs, beginning as a clerk. The 
office of General Manager, which was created for him 
by President Corbin, will be abolished on his retirement, 
and the duties of the position assumed by President W. 
H. Baldwin, Jr. 


—Mr. Harry I. Miller, General Superintendent of the 
St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute, has resigned, that 
office having been abolished by Rece‘ver Malott. The 
Receiver has abolished this and other officesand reduced 
the salary of officers and clerks on the ground of econ- 
omy. Mr. Miller isan old Pennsylvania officer, and was 
a division superintendent for many years before going to 
the Vandalia road. His first position on this liue was as 
Superintendent of the St. Louis Division, and seon after 
Mr. lurner’s appointment as General Manager he be- 
came General Superintendent of the road. 


—Mr. F. Rogers, Chief Clerk of the General Freight 
Department of the Eastern Railway of Minnesota, has 
been appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent of 
the Washington & Columbia River, at Walla Walla, 
Washington: appointment effective Jan. 1. Before 
going to the Great Northern, Mr. Rogers was Assistant 
General Freight Agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Chicago. He began railroad business as a 
yard clerk of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Hannibal, 


Mo., and has since been prominently identified with the 
— departments of the Burlington and Great North- 
erp lines. 


—Mr. C. F. Resseguie, now Superintendent of the 
Chicago Division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
has been appointed General Superintendent of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe road. Mr. - C. Nixon, now 
Commercial Agent of the company in Chicago, and only 
ashort time ago Superintendent of the Chicago terminals, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the Chicago Divi 
son, to succeed Mr. Resseguie. The latter was for a 
long time with the Chicago & Northwestern, then Su- 
perintendent Illinois lines of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy for two years, to 1887. Then he went to the 
Union Pacific with T. J. Potter, and was after- 
ward with the Oregon Navigation & Railway Company. 
He has been with the Atchison company since 1893. 


—Mr. J. Van Smith, General Superintendent of the 
Trans-Ohio Division of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been 
appointed General Superintendent of the New York 
division, succeeding Mr. Frank 8. Gannon, who resigned 
to become General Manager of the Southern Railway. 
‘Mr. Smith will take charge of his new ‘office Jan. 1, and 
will also be General Superintendent of the New 
York Diivision of the Baltimore & Ohio. He is 
a son of William Prescott Smith, who was Super- 
intendent of Transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
during the war and entered the service in 1871 asa 
freight clerk with the Northern Central. Two 
years later he entered the employ of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio as a clerk in the car record 
office. In 1882 he became General Baggage Agent. 
Five years later he was made _ Assistant Super- 
intendent and General Agent at Baltimore. Shortly 
after Mr. Smith was — Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Division. In _ 1894 he was made Superin- 
tendent of the Trans Ohio Division, which position he 
vacates to take his rew office. 


—Mr. Moncure Robinson, a Director of the Seaboard 
Air Line, died on Dec. 12 on a steamer bound for Colon 
when it was two days out from New York. Mr. Robinson 
was the son of the late Moncure Robinson, one of the pro- 
jectors of the Philadelphia & Reading, who was prom- 
inently identified throughout a long life with the con- 
struction and management of important Southern roads. 
The son waa associated with his father in the manage- 
ment of his interests in Southern lines early in life, and 
for some years past had been a Director in many of 
these companies, including the Baltimore Steam Packet 
Co., the Seaboard & Roanoke and the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburgh & Potomac. He was a member of the 
recent Seaboard Pooling Committee of three which con- 
ducted the negotiations with Mr. Thomas F, Ryan for 
the purchase of the Seaboard & Roanoke property. Soon 
after the final notification to Mr. Ryan that the negotia- 
tions would not be completed Mr. Robinson left this 
country to take a sea trip for recreation. 


—The resignation of Mr. John Hickey as Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power of the Northern Pacific was briefly 
referred toin this column last week. At that time we 
had not learned any particulars of the resignation, news 
of which reached us a short time before that issue went 
to press. Mr. Hickey’s health has long been overtaxed 
by his duties, and recent domestic afflictions, the latest 
the death of his youngest child a month ago, the third 
child whom he has lost in the last two years, made com- 
plete rest from business affairs absolutely necessary. His 
retirement has brought out many expressions of esteem 
for him by the men of his department, and the officers, 
have also spoken in high terms of his management of 
his department. His just treatment of his subordinates 
is especially dwelt upon, and he seems to have won 
their sincere loyalty to a remarkable degree. Mr. Hickey 
has long been prominentin the Master Mechanics’ As- 
sociation, of which he was President in 1894, and has also 
frequently taken part in the discussions in the Western 
pe other railroad clubs. His friends in these associa- 
tions will wish for him aspeedy and complete restora- 
tion of health. 


—Mr. Andros B. Stone, the old and well-known bridge 
builder, died in New York City last week. He was a 
member of a firm which built a great number of bridges 
throughout the United States, being especially identified 
with the Howe truss construction. The brother of Mr. 
Stone had married a sister of William Howe, the origin- 
ator of this bridge, and her three brothers soon after 
formed a partnership for bridge building, which was 
eminently successful. The bridge building establish- 
ment, now operated by the R. F. HawkinsCo., of Spring- 
field, Mass., was started by the firm, as well as plants in 
other parts of the country. Mr. Stone’s chief work was 
with the firm of Stone & Boomer, which built the first 
bridge across the Mississippi River, and a structure across 
the Tilinois River having the largest draw at that 
time known. He was later engaged in the manufac- 
ture of iron at Cleveland (1858) and became President of 
the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., the Union Rolling Co., 
of Chicago. and otheriron and steel concerns. He was 
one of the first to use the Bessemer process in this coun- 
try, introducing it in his rolling mills at Cleveland after 
a visit to Europe to investigate the process. He had 
also been identified with the St. Luuis, Keokuk & North- 
western railroad and the Poughkeepsie Bridge Co. He 
has lived in New York since 1871 and has been promi- 
nent in varieus enterprises. He was a director of the 
Henning Rapid Transit Co., and President of the A. B. 
Stone Construction Co., a concernformed a _ year 
ortwoago. Mr. Stone wasa very generous man, and 
was actively identified with philanthropic institutions 
in New York, particularly the Children’s Aid Society, 
to which he gave a summer home on Long Island, and 
Grace Church. 

—Mr. Frank M. Baker, of Addison, General Superin 
tendent of the Addison & Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
been appointed a State Railroad Commissioner of New 
York 8 Governor Morton. He succeeds Mr. Michael 
Rickard, who died suddenly a week ago. One member 
of the New York Railroad Commission must be a practi- 
cal railroad man,and Mr. Baker will thoroughly fill 
this requirement. He has been in railroad work for 
nearly thirty years, and has been General Superintend- 
ent of the Addison & Pennsylvania since 1882. As the 
line is but 42 miles long, and has but a moderate traffic, 
he has been in direct charge of all itsdepartments, acting 
as the General Freight and Passenger Agent and 
Auditor, as well as General Superintendent. <A 
year or two ago he went to Georgia and had 
charge of the construction of about twenty miles 
of new road in that state, but returned to New York 
as soon as the line was finished. He was one of the New 
York state Commissioners at the Atlanta Exposition, 
and has been in other ways identified with State affairs, 
His appointment as Railroad Commissioner was a com, 

lete surprise. It is stated that he was recommended 

y the presidents of the Delaware & Hudson, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, the Erie and many other 
officers of various railroads in New York state; and, the 
newspapers say, Mr. Thomas C. Platt, who is President 
of the road which Mr, Baker has managed. In view of 


Mr. Platt’s position in" New York state politics the 
gossips think that his recommendation was at least as 
good as that of any otherof Mr. Baker’s sponsors. 
Irrespective of the politics which may be in the appoint- 
ment it adds to the board a member who has had an ex- 
perience in railroad affairs which it has lacked. Mr. 
Baker isaman of energetic qualities and has a prom- 
ising eer to do excellent service for the state 
of New York 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Baltimore & Ohio —The directors of the railroad have 
unanimously re-elected John K. Cowen as President, 
and chosen C. W. Woodford as Secretary to succeed An- 
— who retires on account of continued ill- 

ealth. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—At_a meeting of the 
directors held at the offices in Fort Worth, Tex., on Dec. 
1l, K. M. Van Zandt resigned as a director, and Morgan 
Jones was elected in his stead. Then followed the elec- 
tion of officers: G. M. Dodge, of New York, President; 
Morgan Jones, Vice-President: K. M. Van Zandt. Treas- 
urer, and George Strong, Secretary, all of Fort Worth. 
Morgan Jones is General Manager and J. V. Goode Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 


Georyra & Alabama.—At the annual meeting at 
Americus, Ga., J. Skelton Williams, of Richmond, Va. 
was re-elected President, and Cecil Gabbett, of Ameri 
eus, Ga., Vice-President and General Manager. 


_ Hoboken Railroad, Wurehouse & Steamship Connect- 
ing Co.—At a ——ee of the stockholders, in Jersey 
City, on Dec. 10, the following Board of Directors was 
elected: Col. E. A. Stevens, Richard Stevens, Robert L. 
Stevens, C. Albert Stevens, Palmer Campbell, E. A. S. 
Lewis, Charles Chapin and Willam A. Macy. The elec- 
tion of officers was postponed until ijaaies meeting. 
Palmer Campbell was appointed General Manager of 
the freight electric road. 


_New Orleans & Western.—John M. Turner has re- 
signed as general Manager of the road, and Arthur T 
Hill the position of Treasurer. W. C. Dotterer, of Little 
Rock, Ark., has been named as Mr. Turner’s successor, 
— McD. Nathan elected as the successor of Mr. 

ill. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. — All matters 
heretofore under the jurisdiction of the late James R. 
Kendrick, Third Vice-President, will be referred to the 
President’s office at Park Square Station, Boston. C. 
M. Ingersoll, Jr., has been appointed Assistant to the 
Presideit, with office at Park Square Station, Boston. 


Pittsburgh, Connelisville & Wheeling.—At a meeting 
of the stockholders of this new road, at the St. Charles 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 23, Alex. P. Funk, of West New- 
ton, Pa., was elected President. T. J. Wisecarver, of 
Waynesburg, and G. H. Mordock, of Jefferson, were 
elected directors. 


St. Louis & San Francisco —A, J. Davidson has been 
appointed Superintendent of Transportation, with office 
at St. Louis, Mo., vice J. R. Wentworth, resigned. 


Santa Fe, Prescott & Phenix.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the company in Chicago Dec. 19 
the following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 
F. M. Murphy, President and General Manager ; b M. 
Gerry, Vice-President ;C. C. Bowen, Secretary-Treas- 
urer and Auditor; G. W. Kretsinger, General Connsel, 
and W. A. Drake, Chief Engineer. 


Susquehanna _Connecting.—The incorporators of this 
company are: W. J. Lewis, Scranton, Pa.; Chas. Du- 
pont Breck, C. Comegys, C. G. Boland, W. J. Lewis, of 
Scranton; A. L. Hopkins and F. P. Mohler, New York 
City, and J. L. Rusling, Paterson, N. J. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 











Baltimore & Ohio.—The heavy curves between 
Tabb’s Station and Myers Hole, a few miles west of Har- 
per’s Ferry, W. Va., will shortly be eliminated, an ap- 

ropriation for the work having been recently made. 

he present grade is 0.8 per cent., and the maximum 
curvature 5 deg., with a number ot reversions. A new 
line has been run with a grade of 10 ft. per mile anda 
maximum curvature of 3 deg., with long tangents. The 
contractors have already begun the work, but it will take 
several months yet to complete it. In grading about 
120,000 cu. yds. of material will be removed. The 
material to be removed consists of clay and limestone 
rock in pockets and small ridges. 


Belington & Roaring Creek.—This railroad, extend- 
ing from Belington to a connection with the West Vir- 

inia Central & Pittsburgh, opened for traffic on Friday 
ast. Chief Engineer C. A. Cunningham, of Philadelphia, 
and a party of guests made the first trip over the road 
pong ie . The road was built to develop timber and 
oal lands. 


Big Mountain.--This road is projected from Cedar 
Grove, W. Va., up Kelley Creek and the Kanawha 
River, to a connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
The company was incorporated on Dec. 14, by G. S. 
Couch, C. B. Couch, R. T. Carmichael and S. L. Flour- 
inoy, all of Charleston, W. Va. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—General Manager Good- 
year states that the recent report that this line will be 
extended from Ansonia, Pa., to Wellsboro is incorrect, 

Cambria County.—The work of grading this new 
road is about completed and will be ready for traffic in 
a few weeks. The only work of any consequence yet to 
be completed is in the vicinity of Carrolltown, Pa., and 
after this is done the line between Patton and Spangler 
will be ready for the coal traffic. The road is an exten- 
sion of the Beech Creek. 


Central Railway & Steamship Co.—The project for 
building a new line throagh Florida, from Palatka, toan 
unnamed objective point on the Gulf Coast, bas been or- 
ganized under this name at Orlanda, Fla. The names of 
those interesed have not been published. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company is making rapid 
progress on the extension of its pig, Sandy Division be- 
tween White House and Ward City, Ky., 15 miles. 
The new road passes through several towns and will de- 
velop coal and timber lands, which have heretofore de- 

ended upon the Big Sandy River for all transportation. 
‘The road will be opened early in the spring. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The second track just 
completed between Madison and Baraboo, Wis.,will prob- 
ably be continued from Baraboo to EHlroy, 38 miles. It 
is proposed to change the alignment west of Baraboo, 
oth a tunnel through a granite bluff at Ableman will do 
away with a sharp curve at that place. 


Chieago Great Western.—General Superintendent 
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Shieds announces that service on the new extension 
from Eden to Mantorville, Ia., has been commenced, and 
regular freight and passenyer business are now running. 


Columbia & Western.—Parson. Winters & Boomer, 
of Butte, Mont.. are the names of the contractors who 
are to do the grading on the extension of 20 miles of this 
road from Trail to opposite Robson, B.C. The line is 
projected by F A. Hainze, and is to furnish better facili- 
ties for the mining regions in Southern British Colum- 
bia. The construction work will be continued during 
the winter on such work as may be practicable, and it is 
hoped to have the line ready for operation early next 
season. 


Deming, Sierra Madre & Pacific.—Track is now 
laid for 10 km. (6.2 miles) out of Juarez, Mex., on 
the Rio Grande River, and as soon as the overhead cross- 
ing of the Mexican Central has been built, the track- 
laying will go on toward Corralitos at the rate of a mile 
aday. The grading is completed for nearly 50 miles 
.and the contractors are busy pushing onas fast as possi- 
ble. Chief Engineer Fewson Smith expects that trains 
will be running through to Corralitos by next June. 


Glenwood.—The Corporations Committee of Pitts- 
burgh Councils has recommended an ordinance grantin 
the Glenwood Railroad Co. the right to build a roa 
along the Monongahela River bank, from the old Con- 
nellsville Railroad at a point 200 ft. east of Second ave- 
nue at Glenwood Station-to a point 1,250 ft. west of 
Marion Station, on the same railroad. The object is to 
do away with the constant switching at Hazelwood 
avenue, where it crosses Second avenue. The i oon 
line is all on the company’s own property. The line is 
to be built by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Gult, Colorado & Santa Fe.—General Manager L. 
J. Polk let a contract on Dec. 10, to Z. J. Simmons, of 
Kenosha, Wis., to place new rock ballast on the entire 
road operated covering the lines from Galveston to 
Purcell, I. T.; Cleburne to Paris, Tex., and Temple to 
Ballinger, Tex. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Chief Engi- 
neer Hall and his assistants are preparing plans and 
specifications for cutting down the es and straight- 


ening the curves om Indianapolis Division. Some 
$250,000 will be spent in such work during the coming 
year. 


Maniteba & Lake Dauphin.—This road, which is 
now completed for 100 miles north from Gladstone, Man- 
itoba, nas secured running powers for 50 years from the 

' Maaitoba & Northwestern, between Gladstone and 
Portage La Prairie. It will thus operate from Portage 
La Prairie to the end of the road near Lske Dauphin, 
136 miles. T. H. White, of Gladstone, is the Chief En- 
gineer. 


Mexican Roads.—A concession has been granted for 
building a road from Rinconada to Misantla, state of 
Vera Cruz. Rinconada is a small town on the Inter- 
oceanic Railroad, between Jalapa and VeraCruz. Mi- 
santla is the leading town in the canton of the same 
name, a district possessing exceptional facilities for the 
cultivation of tropical fruits. The country through 
which the line is projected is well watered, and has ex- 
tensive agricultural and forestry resources. 


Mexican Southeastern.—The Mexican Congress has 
finally passed the concession obtained by W. T. 
Pritchara, for this company, which is now authorized to 
build from San Geronimo on the Tehuantepec National 
Railway to the frontier of Guatemala, where it will 
join the Guatemala Northern. The line is 420 km. 
tong, and the branch from Tenola over the Sierra 
Madres to Tuxtla Guiterrez is 200 km. The road 
will be standard gage, and carries a subsidy of $6,000 per 
kilometer. he company has deposited $50,000. 


Monongahela Connecting.—The extension of this 
road, which connects with the Pennsylvania and 

oes through the plants of the W. Dewees Wood 

o., is to be undertaken next spring. Horace 
Crosby, Assistant General Manager of the National 
Tube Works Co., is the President of the road. It 
will pass from the Tube Works along the river bank up 
the Monongahela and the Youghiogheny to the new 
galvanizing works at Versailles. This five-mile ex- 
tension will connect all the Tube Works plants and 
allow the company to transport freight directly from 
one mill to the other. 

Munising.—Sixteen miles of this road from Munising, 
Mich., has been under construction during the sum- 
mer, 644 miles of this being a branch. unising is a 
new town on Munising Bay, one of the Lake Superior 
harbors near the pictured rocks twelve miles additional 
of road is to be built to connect with the Chicago & North- 
western, between Escanaba and Ishpeming. This con- 
nection will be made early next year. There is only one 
bridge of any consequence on the read, a wooden trestle 
600 ft. long and 35 ft. high. with a 56-ft. span. The road 
runs about on the divide between Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior waters. The maximum grade is 14 per 
cent. west and 1 per cent. east. The maximum curves 
are6 deg. The road thus far has been built by the 
stock subscriptions and earnings of the short section in 
operation. There is now 25 miles of main line, 20 miles 
of which has been laid since Jan. 1, and 8 miles of 
branches, 6 miles of which has been laid this year. The 
company was organized to develop a tract of 180,000 
acres of elm, pine and hardwood timber. ‘The officers 
are: Dan P. Eells, President; Fayette Brown, Vice- 
President ; Howard Eells, Treasurer; D. B. Chambers 
Secretary; all of Cleveland, O. E. H. Scott, Genera 
Manager, La Porte, [nd., and R. C. Young, Munisiag, 
Mich., Chief Engineer. 


New Roads.—Bids were opened on Dec. 10, for build- 
ing a wharf and wharf railway on the north end of 
Tybee Island, Savannah, at the mouth of the Savannah 
River, for the purpose of landing the concrete, stone and 
other materials to be used by Venable Bros. in building 
the emplacements for the 8-in. guns. Mr. P. Sandford 
Ross being the lowest bidder, Captain Carter will 
recommend to the War Department that the contract be 
awarded to him. The work will have to be begun as soon 
the Department accepts the bid, which will be forwarded 
to Washington at once. ‘ 

The movement looking to the construction of a road 
from Morehead, Rowan County, N. C., to the cannel coal 
fields in Morgan County, near Walnut Grove, con- 
trolled by the American Coal Company, of New York 
City, is being revived, and another election will be 
asked in Rowan and Morgan counties, to secure aid for 
the project. 

Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, and others. who re- 
cently purchased 25,000 acres of coal and timber land 
in Fayette County, W. Va., have announced that they 
will commence work soon on an extension of a standard- 
gage road, now built bg way into the property. The 
road will connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio, and is 
to be built to develop the coal and timber resources of 
the land recently purchased. 


North Carolina Lumber Co.—Mr. J. F. Wrenn, of 
Richmond, has secured the contract to build seven 
miles of road for the North Carolina Lumber Company, 
at Tillery,N. C. The road will be a standard gage. 


North Shore.—The preliminary injunction issued by 
the Beaver County Court, in Pennsylvania, in Septem- 
ber, restraining the Pennsylvania lines from interfering 
with the construction of the new road at Rochester 
has been dissolved by Judge J. Sharpe Wilson. 
The decision is considered a virtual victory for the 
North Shore road, and, it is expected, work on its 
construction will be arranged foratonce. The road 
was surveyed some time ago by engineers under 
Col. J. W. Patterson, Chief Engineer, of Pittsburgh. 
The road will be built from Seaver Falls to Roches- 
terand up the Ohio River to Conway. It will here 
strike north to the Pittsburgh & Western, and will 
be about 18 miles long, costing about $500,000. Most of 
this money is said to have already been subscribed. 


Neva Scotia Southern.—The grading and masonry 
has been pushed forward rapidly up to last week and 
only about 30 days’ good dry weather is required to com- 
plete the grading from Shelburne to Jordan. The wet 
coudition of the ground, however, has compelled the 
contractors to suspend grading for the present. The 
work to be carried on during the winter will soon be 
decided upon and the sub -contracts let. President Her- 
vey and Mr. Murray, Manager of the Nova Scotia Con- 
struction Co., are to arrive in New York shortly, to re- 

ort to the directors. The road is being built from 

helburne Harbor, via Jordan Falls, Indian Gardens, 
Cameron’s Lake, Caledonia Corners, South Brookfield, 
North Brookfield Goid Mines, Pleasant River and Here- 
ford to New Germany (junction with Central Railway, 
15 miles north of Bridgewater), also branch from Indian 
Gardens to Milton and Liverpool. The former line is 
7614 miles and the latter 1914, total 96 miles. The line 
is located and all under contract to the Nova Scotia Con- 
struction Co., New Brunswick, N. J., Charles R. Strong, 
President; Thos. Murray, Manager. The whole line is 
under contract to be completed Nov. 1, 1897. The work 
is comparatively light; maximum grade, 1}¢ per cent., 
mavimum eurve,6deg. There wili be six steel bridges, 
125 ft.; one of 100 ft., three of 80 ft., amd six of 50 ft. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—A party of surveyors have 
recently staked outa route fora branch of this road to ex- 
tend the full length of Neville Island, near Pittsburgh. 
Overtures were made to the road for a branch some time 
ago by several property owners, and it was decided to offer 
a free right of way. The plans involved building two 
bridges across the back channel. Jhe island is seven 
miles long. and nearly all above the danger of flood. 
The proposed railroad is to skirt the high ground, leav- 
ing room for manufacturing sites. 


Portland & Rumtord Falls —It is expected that the 
Canton branch of this road will be completed through 
to Chisholm’s mills, Maine, by next March. This is to 
be the terminus of the road, and is on the Maine Central 
Railroad, four miles frem Peterson’s Rips, and will be 
called Riley’s. 


Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City.—M. S. Cartter & 
Co.. of St. Louis, were awarded the contract for grading 
and bridging the 34-mile extension from Trenton to Pat- 
tonsburg, Mo., referred to last week and previously. 
Work will be started at once and completed at the 
earliest possible date. 


Salmon Creek Extension.—This road is proposed 
from Salmon Creek, Medecino County, Cal., to a point 
seven miles north. A company was incorporated on 
Dec. 3 with a capital stock of $100,000, beginning with 
$10,000. Incorporators: W. H. White, Elk; J. H. Tate, 
San Francisco; James Townsend, N. W. Hall and J. M. 
Robinson, Oakland, Cal. 


Seattle & International.—At the first meeting of 
the Board of Directors under the new organization, held 
in New York recently, plans and _ es:imates for improv- 
ing the road were submitted and appropriations were 
made accordingly. The improvements will be made 
‘gradually and will include filling in, where necessary, 
where trestlework is now used, and in renewing and im- 
proving other trestlework, the substitution of iron for 
wooden bridges and the building of culverts, 


Silver. Springs & Western.—This road, building 
from Ocala to Silver Springs, Fla., is rapidly nearing 
completion. Rails have been laid to within a mile and a 
half of Silver Springs. and the rolling stock has been 
purchased. The company expects to have its line in op- 
eration by Jan. 1. 


Susquehanna Connecting Co.—This company has 
been organized to build a road irom a point on 
the Wilkes-Barre & Eastern at or near Paddy’s Land, 
about 11 miles east of Wilkes-Barre, through the counties 
of Luzerne and Lackawanna to a point en the Price- 
ville & Winton Railroad, in the borough of Winton, 
Lackawanna County. The line will be about 22 miles 
long. The eapital stock is $500,000. W. J. Lewis, Scran- 
ton, Pa., is the President, and the other directors are 
officers of the New York, Susquehanna & Western. 


Texarkana & Fort Smith.—The company has com- 
pleted track-laying to the Sabine River from the north, 
and will now commenee work on the bridge to connect 
with the section in Texas already built. 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo.—The connection 
with the Grand Trunk main line at Hamilton, Ont., 
has been completed and the first train wasrun over 
the Desjardins Canal bridge and to the tracks of 
the older road Dec. 16. The completion of the spur con- 
necting the main lines of the two roads is in accordance 
with the agreement entered into between the Canadian 
Pacific, as lessees of the road, and the Grand Trunk. 


Walterboro & Western.—This road has now been 
completed for a distance of 26 miles from its initial 

oint at Walterboro, S.C., where it connects with the 

harleston & Savannah, its eens terminal point being 
at the new town of Erhardt, in Colleton County. ‘the 
new portion of the line is a continuation of the road 
which has been building for several years past, chiefly 
for tumbering cperations, from a connection with a 
branch of the Charleston & savannah, formerly the 
Green Pond, Walterboro & Branchville road. ‘the road 
was 7 reorganized under the general railroad 
laws in April, 1895, to do general freight and passenger 
business, although its chief traffic consists, as formerly, 
in earrying lumber. The officers of the company are J. 
H. Stokes, President; E. H. Finchen, Superintendent, 
and John F. Lucas, Treasurer. 








Electric Railroad Construction. 


Asbury Park, N. J.—It is proposed to build a new 
electric line from Asbury Park to Eatontown, and from 
Eatontown to Freehold, by way of Tinton Falls. The 
promoters of the road have surveyed the route, and as 


soon as the right of way is secured and the necessary 
franchises obtained the road will probably be built. The 
route from Eatontown to Asbury Park is to be several 
miles shorter than by the present electric line. 


Baltimore, Md.— Press reports state that the Central 
Railway Co., of Baltimore, has a force of engineers at 
work on the Belair road,preparatory to building a double- 
track electric line to Hapeuns and a single track road 
to Belair, Hartford County. 


Bangor, Me.—We have been informed that active 
rogress is being made on the preliminary arrangements 
or the new electric railroad, 28 miles in length, to con- 

nect Norway with Stoneham, Waterford, Albany and 
Harrison, in Maine. The road is designed to be used for 
both freight and passenger service. 


Connellsville, Pa.—Regular service was established 
on the new Connellsville Subut ban Street Railway Dec. 
18, referred to among our notes Oct. 30. This line 
reaches the industrial plants on the outskirts of Con- 
nellsville. 


Dallas, Pa.—The new electric line was opened Mon- 
day of this week. It will be operated by power from 
the Wyoming Valley Traction Co. The road will be ex- 
cenided te Harvey’s Lake in the early spring. 


Doylestown, Pa.—The electric road between Doyles- 
town and Willow Grove will probably be commenced in 
the ‘spring. All preliminaries for the work have been 
arranged. The officers of the road expect to have cars 
running by June 1, 1897. 


East Liverpool, O.—Pittsburg capitalists are talking 
of gene an electric road from the East End toSmith’s 
ferry, with the ultimate intention of extending the line 
up the Ohio River to connect with the Beaver Valley 
Traction line, and then extend another line to connect 
with the line at Sewickley. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Press reports state that Chicago 
contractors were awarded the $275,000 contract for the 
construction of 28 miles of electric road from Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to Wawasee Lake, Ind. Construction work 
will begin at once and the road is to be completed by 
May next. 


Greensburg, Pa.—The Jeannotte,Greensburg & Pitts- 
burg Tractiom Co. has secured the right of way across 
the Westmoreland Coal Company’s land, between 
Manor and Irwin. The roadis now being built and it 
is expected that it will be completed by April next. This 
will give a through route from Greensburg to Irwin, a 
distance of 11 miles. 


Hamilton, Ont.—The Barton Township Council has 
extended a free right of way to the Hamilton, Chedoke 
& Ancaster road for 20 years over the public highways 
on that portion of the township through which the 
company desires to run its lines, at the expiration of 
which time the company is to pay $100 per mile per year. 


Hartford, Conn.—Messrs. M. F. Tyler, T. H. Russell, 
D. N.Clark and others will apply to the General As- 
sembly at its next meeting in January, for the incor- 
poration of a railroad company to be operated by elec- 
tricity or mechanical means other than steam, to run 
from the village of Westville to Woodbridge, Seymour, 
Bethany Center and Naugatuck. 


Hull, Que.-—At a meeting of the Hull Electric Co., 
on Dec. 16, it was decided to extend the road to Gatineau 
Point at once. All the material has been ordered, and 
the work will be proceeded with as soon as the arrange- 
ments for right of way are completed. The company are 
pushing the double-track line between Hull and Aylmer. 


Irwin, Pa.—Work was begun on Dec. 12o0f grading 
the road between Manor and Irwin, which will be com- 
pleted in a short time. 


Joliet, 111.—Ata special meeting held Dec. 12, the 
Board of Commissioners of the Illinois & Michigan 
Canal granted a franchise to Warren C. Riale and Vin- 
cent J. Duncan, of Ottawa. to build an electric road 
along the towpath between Joliet and La Salle. a dis- 
tance of 62 miles. It is stated that under the terms of 
the grant a company capitalized at $1,000,000 will be 
formed within a few days, and that it will pay to the 
State during the first six years of the life of the grant 
$15 for each mile of track to be laid, for the second period 
of six years $20 a mile, and for the last eight years of 
the grant $25 a mile. 


Lachine, Que.—Within 30 days the Park & Island 
Railway expect to have the power-houses at Lachine and 
St. Leurent in operation. The tracks on the lines to Car- 
tierviile is also en and the overhead work is 
now being constructed. 


Marine City, Mich.—A franchise has been granted to 
John B. Dyar and F.S. Parker, for an electric railroad 
from Marine City to Mount Clemens, Mich., and a 
branch ——— to Algonac, making in all aline nearly 
amilein length. The company has agreed to file a bond 
of $2,000 to have the road completed by Sept. 1, 1897. 


Montreal, Que.—The electric road from Montreal to 
Lachine will be completed if Jan. 1. The agreement 
with the Lachine Council calls for completion in Nove m- 
ber, but an extension of time was allowed. The line may 
be extended to Dorval and St. Ann’s 1n the spring. 


Newten, Bueks County, Pa.—The Newton Electric: 
Railway Co. has been incorporated with a capital steck 
of $100,000 to build four miles of electric road in and 
abeut Newton. Among the incorporators are: Thomas 
P. Chambers, George C. Worstall, James C. Hutchison, 
Alexander Chambers and Ashbel W. Watson, all of 
Newton. The road will be about four miles long, begin- 
ning on State street, Newton, and extending out on the 
Bridgeton and Newion pikes to Bridgeton, and over the 
Newton and Bristol road to the south line of the right 
of way of the I'renton cut-off of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
— There will also be lines on a number of streets in 

ewton. 


New York.—Aftera conference that lasted twe days 
the Directors of the Metropolitan Traction Company au- 
thorized President Vreeland on Dee. 22 to give the con- 
tracts for the apparatus to be used on the underground 
electric conduit road on Fourth and Sixth avenues, 
Work will begin as early as possible in the spring. 


Peoria, 111.—The Glen Oak & Prospect Heights Rail- 
road will be a fraction over six miles long, 4% of which 
will be in the city, and the remaining length reaching 
Prospect Heights, a popular summer resort. The ap- 

aratus will consist of 10 27-ft. cars mounted on Mc. 

uire trucks, with double 30-H. P. Westinghouse motor. 
Sixty-seven-pound, 60-ft. girder and T-rails will be used. 
The construction throughout will be the best that the 
contractors, The Electrical Installation Co., of Chicago, 
can furnish. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—New rails are being laid by the 
Consolidated Traction Co. from Pittsburgh to Mill- 
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vale, and itis expected that this double-track line will 
be raady for operation by the middle of next month. 
‘he Birmingham Traction Co. has a largs force of 
men at work building an electric line to Arlington 
Heights, to be known as the Arlington'Avenue Branch. 


Portland, Conn.—A petition has been filed to the 
General Assembly for the incorporation of the Portland 
& East Hampton Street Railway Co, to run through 
Portland and the village of Chatham on the public roads 
and across private lands. 


Roekville, Conn.—The Hartford, Manchester & 
Rockville Tramway Co. will petition the General As- 
sembly this winter for an amendment to its charter au- 
thorizing it to build its line through some of the prin- 
cipal streets in Rockville and Vernon. 


Rossland, B.C. -A charter has been granted to the 
British Columbia Tunnelling & Developing Co., Ltd., 
to construct a tunnel through Red Mountain of suffi- 
cient width and height to enable the company to lay 
double tracks for electric cars to convey the ore from the 
mines. 


Torrington, Conn.— A petition has been sent to the 
General Assembly for a charter for an electric road be- 
tween Torrington and Winsted, a distance of about 10 
miles, and for an extension to Highland Lake, making a 
total distance of 20 miles. ° 


Waxshingten, D. C.—Work on the line of the Colum. 
bia & Maryland Electric Road has again commenced at 
a point near Washington. and the work of laying the 
track within the District of Columbia, abont four miles, 
will be rapidly carried on, in order to comply with the 
charter of thecompany which requires that the road 
shall be in operation in the District by March 2, 1897. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress by the Metrc- 
politan Railway Co. to extend its underground electrie 
road for several miles slong Columbia street, beginning 
at the intersection of Connecticut and Florida avenues. 
The bill provides that the work shall be completed 
within six months from the passage of the bill, and also 
authorizes an increase of capital steck of $250,C00 to meet 
the expenses of this additional construction. 


West Orange, N. J.—The South Orange & Maple- 
wood Trolley Railroad Co has petitioned for a franchise 
to continue its line from Montrose avenue to the Erie 
Railroad at Main street. 








CENERAL RAILROAD NEWS 


Atlanta & West Poeint.—A suit was filed in the 
State Court at Atlanta this week to wind up the affairs 
of the railroad. on the ground that its charter expired 
on December 20, and that its assets area trust fund for 
the benefit of its creditors and shareholders. The peti- 
tion asks for the appointment of a Receiver, the sale of 
the property and the distribution of the proceeds to the 
creditors and shareholders. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Baltimore Reorganization 
Committee has undertaken to prepare a new report of 
the accounts of this company. It is to be based on the 
recent report of Mr. Little, and another report prepared 
in 1888 by Mr. H. D. Bulkley, the present Comptroller 
of the road, which has never been published. <A copy of 
this report has been obtained by the Baltimore Reor- 

anization Committee. and it is stated criticises the 

ook-keeping methods used at the time it was made. 
Mr. Bulkley’s investigation is said to have covered 
about 10 years prior to 1888, thus including not only the 
administration of Mr. Robert Garrett, but extending 
into that of the late John W. Garrett. 


Boston Terminal Co.—The Massachusetts Railroad 
Commissioners have granted authority to the directors 
to issue an additional $2,000,000 of 50-year four per cent. 
bonds fer the purpose of acquiring and preparing land 
for the new station. It may now be expected that ac- 
tive operations in clearing the way for the building and 
trackage in connection with the terminal will be inaugu- 
rated within the next two weeks. 


Catawissa.—At a meeting of the stockholders at 
Philadelphia last week. it was decided by an almost 
unanimous vote to execute a new lease with the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, under the terms of which the rentai 
hereafter is to be definitely fixed at the interest on the 
bonds, inc'uding any tax thereon which the Catawissa 
Company may be liable t> pay, and a sum sufficient to 
pay a 5 per cent. dividend clear of taxes on the entire 
issues of preferred stock, together with $8,000 per annum 
for organization expenses, the present percentage 
arrangement to be cancelled, and any profit or loss over 
the fixed rental, as above, to go to or be borne by the 
Reading Company. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—It is announced that 
after Jan. 1 this road, which operates a line between 
New Buffalo and La Crosse, Ind., will be known as the 
Detroit & Grand Rapids Railroad. This road is part of 
the Detroit, Lansing & Northern, which was recently 
reorganized under the name of the Detroit & Grand 
Rapids. The two lines have been operated separately by 
the same officers. 


Hidalgo.—The Mexican Herald prints a report that 
an American syndicate has purchased the Hidalgo Rail- 
road for $2,500,000 gold. The line isa narrow gage and 
extends from the City of Mexico to Pacahua. It is pro- 
posed by the new owners to extend the line down to the 
coasttoTuxpan. The line isa valuable one, and an ex- 
tension will take it through a fertile region. 


Kansas City & Northwestern.—This road, a branch 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, was sold last 
week at Winfield, Kan., to E. C. Henderson, General 
Counsel of the St. Leuis & San Franeisco, for $2(C,0v. 
The road is 61 miles long, and extends from Beaumont 
to Cale, Kan. 


Long Island.—The company has arranged with Red- 
mond. Kerr & Co., of New York, to take its new issue of 
$500,000, 5 per cent. bonds on the New York & Manhattan 
Beach road, which replace an equal amount of bonds ex- 
piring Jan. 1. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—On Dec. 15 the 
receiver ceased operating the branch, 22 miles in length, 
which extends from Lincoln City to Cannelton, Ind. 


Manhattan.—A small bondholder of the company has 
asked the Attorney-General of New York state to begin 
proceedings to — the payment of dividends on this 
company’s stock. The movement does not appear to be 
one of any consequence, and whether the bondholder 
represents anyoue but himself does not so far appear. 
The Attorney-General has taken no action in the mat- 
ter. The ground for the application is that dividends 
have been paid out of surplus, and have not been earned. 


Northern Pacitic.—The company began on Sept. 1 the 
ooeration of the entire system, including the St. Paul & 
Northern Pacific and other lines heretofore leased and 


now owned, asa single property, and now reports the 
— results which are made up on the reorganized 
asis : 








September. October. 
Gross earn..........+ 000s sess eeccsecees $1,833,177 $2.498.834 
BEE GERAD s0sscsvinsncewe eewsnuosee eoce 1,045,287 1,065,192 
PIN os oGiuidcons ceanceeeienehae $787.930 $1,433,642 
TAEOE, FORTHE C86 .civccscs. = secsicose 49,259 49,259 
ee ey res $738,671 $1,384,333 
Miscel. income, not including land 
BMOD ca <6 a0. ekvcocnmeeaweekee este 20,222 14,431 
Total net income.... ............+.+ $758,893 $1,398,814 


The operating expenses for each month include a pro- 
portionate part of the estimated taxes and rail and tie 
renewals for the current vear of the new company from 
Sept. 1 last to July 1, 1897. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—A special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Reading Company, which is the 
successor of the eld National Company, whose charter 
has been used to effect a reorganization of the a, 
was held in Philadelphia, Dec. 18, at which the stock was 
increased from $40,000,000 to $140,000,000. This com- 
pany is the controlling corporation through which the 
railroad and coal and iron properties are operated. 

The Attorney-General of Pennsylvania heard argu- 
ments last week at Harrisburg by the attorneys of the 
new company on the validity of thecharter of the Na- 
tional Comrany, which. as stated above, has been suc 
ceeded by the Reading Company. He had previouslv given 
notification that he would officially investigate the va- 
lidity of this charter for the purposes for which it is 
now used. The attorneys asserted that the National 
Company had maintained a bona fide and active exist- 
ence since it was incorporated in 1874 in building rail- 
roads and 1n other ways. 


Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.--The directors 
of the Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie met Dec. 22 
and formally authorized the consolidation of the road 
with the Butler & Pittsburgh. The new road will be 
called the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie, and will 
extend from Conneaut, O., and Erie, Pa., to Pittsburgh, 
with several branches. 








Electric Railroad News. 





Baltimore, Md.--A semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent., payable Jan. 2, has been declared by the City Pas- 
senger Railway Co. 


Bridgeton, N. J.—The property of the South Jersey 
Traction Co., including the stocks of the corporations 
which it owns, is advertised to be sold at foreclosure on 
Saturday, Jan. 16, 1897. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Chattanooga Electric Rail- 
way Co. was reorganized Dec. 17 and the following 
officers were elected: J. H. Warner, President; Edward 
Warner, Vice-President; Warner McCall, Superintend- 
ent, and E. A. Lilly, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Chicago.—The Suburban Railroad Co. has been re- 
organized with the following directors: C. H. Crossette, 
S. B. Shope, D. B. Lyman, H. K. Gulpin and Hubert 
Holcomb. The road was organized in 1895 with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,500,000 to build 35 miles of tracks,:but only 
five miles has heen completed. C.H.Crossette is Presi- 
dent and H. K. Galpin is Secretary of the company. 


Cincinnati.—A syndicate has been formed in Cincin- 
nati to take up $500,000 second mortgage bonds of the 
Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Street Railway Co., 
subject to ratification by the stockholders. The com- 
pany has 60 miles of track and is capitalized at $4,000,000, 
of which three-fourths is paid up. 


Defiance, O.—-On Dec. 18 Walter R. Faber was ap- 
pointed Receiver of the Defiance Light & Railway Co. on 
application of W. M. P. Hunton, of Philadelphia. “he 
capital stock of the company is $100,000; par value, $100 
per share, and the funded debt is also $100,000. 


Dover, N. H.—On Dec. 15, Hon. W. S. Cobb, of Rock- 
land, Me., representing a syndicate of New Hampshire 
and Maine men, purchased the property of the Consoli- 
dated Light & Power Co., of Dover, which has been in 
the hands of a Receiver for several years, for $200,000. 
The new organization has applied to the Secretary of 
State for incorporation, 


Gloucester, Mass.—The Gloucester, Essex & Beverley 
Street Rcilway Co. has mortgaged its property to the 
American Loan & Trust Co. of Boston, in order to secure 
an issue of bonds to the amount of $125,000. at a rate of 
5 per cent. a year interest, payable in gold coin. 


Hamil'on, Ont.—Mr. MacKenzieand Mr. B. B. Osler, 
of the Toronto Street Railroad, are at the head of a syn- 
dicate formed for the purpose of purchasing the various 
electric roads running out of Hamilton, and also the 
Hamilton StreetgRailway. 


Hartford, Coan.—The State Railroad Commissioners 
of Connecticut have ordered that all the electric street 
railroads within the city limits of Hartford shall pro- 
vide feuders for their cars by March 3, 1897. The 
General Assembly of 1895 provided that where the 
matter had been given due hearing the Commissioners 
could thus compel a street railroad to use fenders. 


Newark, N. J.—The Union Traction Co. secured 
rights of way between Newark and Hackensack sonie 
time ago, and has now sold all the main lines in Essex, 
Hudson and Umon counties to the Consolidated 
Traction Co. for $250,000. 


New Brighton, S. I., N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held Dec. 15, the franchise formerly 
given to the Staten Island Electric Railroad 
Co. was revoked and given to the Staten Island 
Midland Railroad Co. The former company has 
laid about one-half of a mile of track on 
Castleton avenue, New Brighton. On Dec 19 
an injunction issued by Justice Barnard, of the Supreme 
Court, was served by the Midland Railroad Co. on the 
officials of the Staten Island Electric Railroad, forbid- 
ding them doing any further work on Castleton avenue, 
New Brighton. This leaves the matter entirely in the 
courts. 


New Haven, Conn.—The electric locomotive to be 
used by the Manufacturers’ Street Railroad has arrived 
in New Haven from the works of the General Electric 
Co.. and will be placed in operation in a short time. The 
locomotive is similarin design to those made for the 
tunnel at Baltimore. 


Scranton, Pa.—On Dec. 18 the Valley Passenger 
Railway Co., the Scranton Suburban Railway Co., and 
the former People’s Street Railway Co, now known as 
the Scranton Railway Co., were consolidated under the 
name of the Scranton Railway Co. At the same time 
an agreement was made by which, after Jan. 1 next, 


the Scranton Railway Co. will operate the different 
lines now operated by the Scranton Traction Co. The 
directors of the consolidated company are: Clarence 
M. Clark, President; J. P. Ilsley. Vice-President ; o 


Ford Stevens, Secretary and asurer ; : 
Clark, Jr., all of Philadelphia: Timothy Burke, 
Frank Silliman, Jr., and Horace E. Hand, Directors, 


Scranton. Thecapital stock of the new company will 
be $2,500,000, divided into shares at the par value of $50. 
The capital stock of the old companies which form this 
consolidation was as follows: Valley bg oe ad Rail- 
way Co., $660,000; Scranton Passenger Railway Co., 
$100,000; Dunmore Street Railway Co, $30,000: .The 
Scranton Railway Co., $600,000, and the Scranton Trac- 
tion Co., $2,000,000. There will be no change under the 
consolidation in the local management of the roads. 
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Traffic Notes, 





The Georgia Legislature has rejected a bill proposing 
to compel the railroad companies to carry bicycles in 
baggage cars free. 


The Illinois Central has made a reduction of over one 
hour in the time of its principal through train between 
Chicago & New Orleans. 


The Seaboard Air Line has filed a second complaint 
with the Kailroad Commissioners of the states through 
which it runs. This one charges the Southern Passen- 
ger Association with discrimination, in refusing to grant 
through rates and through car privileges to Arkansas 
and Texas. The presentation of this complaint to the 
State Cemmissioners appears to be for moral effect. a re- 
quest being appended that the matter be carried by the 
state officials to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Board of Control of the Joint Traffic Association 
met in New York, Dec. 18, 28 roads being represented. 
The conditions under which the Canadian Pacific joined 
the association were approved by the Board. The other 
outside roads which the board has been trying to in- 
duce to come in, seem to remain in the same attitude as 
at first. The Commissioner reports that the Board of 
Managers, during the 12 months that the association 
has been in operation, have dealt with about 3.000 sub- 
jects, and that no decision of the Managers has been 
carried to the Board of Arbitration. The Clover Leaf 
injunction matter will probably not come up in the Ohio 
court until Jan. 5. 

Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 23, 1896. 

The week in railroad circles has been marked chiefly 
by a chain of events which has resulted in the establish- 
ment of much better passenger service to the south than 
has ever before been given. The Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois started the ball moving. It entered into a traffic 
arrangement with the Louisville & Nashville under 
which it runs a through sleeper from this city to New 
Orleans and another to Atlanta, The Illinois Central 
lost no time and last Sunday quickened the time of its 
New Orleans train to 26 hours. This is the fastest run- 
ning time ever made between Chicago and the South. 
The passenger service from Chicago to New Orleans has 
been improved in other ways and thetide of winter tour- 
ist business seems to be setting toward California 
and the Southwest. Several severe winter storms in the 
Southeast have injured that district from a tourist stand- 
point. while California has been advancing in favor. 

John Sebastian, General Passenger Agent of the Rock 
Island, has given out samples of a new round-trip ticket 
which is especially available for large excursions like 
the Grand Army encampment and the Y. P.S C.E. 
The feature of the ticket is that the purchaser gets only 
the going portion, the return coupon being sent to the 
joint agent at the other end. The purchaser gets a re- 
ceipt entitling him to the return portion on application 
to the joint agent Other protective features make the 
ticket one which the broker would be very slow to deal 
in, if he touched it at all. 

Western lines are trying to form a side agree- 
ment for the purpose of restricting advertising. It is 
proposed to de away entirely with advertising in theater 
programs. publications of societies, baseball programmes, 
picnic bills and so forth. It is hoped thereby to save 
some money and also to do away with a frequent method 
of cutting rates. 

Local ticket brokers are beginning to be uneasy. . It is 
said to be almost an impossibility to purchase any mile- 
age of Western roads’ issue in a broker's. office, and 
there remains very little in which scalpers can deal. A 
few days ago they met and talked the matter over; form- 
ing an organization fer mutual protection, for the ad- 
vancement of their business and for ‘‘ maintenance of 
rates. 

Eastern lines have completed arrangements for putting 
their 5,000-mile interchangeable mileage book on the 
market Jan. 2. The new book will be good over 39 roads. 
All the big Eastern trunk lines except the Erie, Grand 
Trunk, Michigan Central and the Big Four are included. 
It is expected that there will be a big demand for the 
book, as there have already been many inquiries concern- 
ing it. Theclergy ticket bureau of the Eastern lines will 
begin operations Jan. 2. 

Western lines are very much incensed over the refusal 
of the Joint Traffic managers to allow the lines of that 
organization to join with the Chicago-St. Paul lines in 
meeting the competition of the Canadian Pacific in sell- 
ing holiday excursion tickets, with three months’ limit, 
—_ Minneapolis and St. Paul to points in New Eng- 

an 

Total eastbound shipments, all rail, last week were 
63.330 tons, as compared with 58,357 for the preceding 
week, and 90,577 for the corresponding period of 1895. 
Lake shipments aggregated 4916 tons. The all rail 
trattic was carried by the different roads in the follow- 
ing proportions: 



































WEEK WEEK 
To DEc. 19. To DEO. 12. 
Roads. 

Tons. | p.c Tons. p. Cc. 

Miebigan Central... 7,092 112 5,560 9.5 
Wabash.........00- eee 5,675 90 4,873 8.4 
by, BM. B...0005 00 nee 8,441 13 3 8,197 14.1 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago) 6,261 9.8 | 5,736 9.8 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis.| 6,049 9.6 7,077 12.1 
Baltimore & Obio........... 6,666 10.5 5.712 9.8 
Chicago & Geand Trunk,...| 7,343 11.6 6,242 10.7 
Ne Re “a = eee orice 5,392 8.5 4.842 8.3 
Chicago & Krie.. —....... 7.643 121 7,318 12 5 
C,, C., C. & St. Louis........ 2,768 4.4 800 4.8 
TOCAIS, «00s enness000000 --| 63,330 | 100.0 | $8,357 0.6 
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